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Here is a book that will prepare 























your students for the better 







secretarial positions . . e 


SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES (simpuricn) 


Second Kdition-By Bowman 





The scientific skill pattern in SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, including 
rhythmic dictation and office-style dictation, will develop a marketable writing 
skill of 120 words per minute. However, it will give your students more than just 
a shorthand writing skill. It provides functional training in the related skills that 


today’s employers want and demand in 





persons getting the better stenographic 
and secretarial positions. These desir- 
able related skills include spelling, word 


usage, punctuation, proofreading, and 





the efficient handling of supplies. 


The teachers’ manual provides a sched- 
ule of assignments, suggestions for 
teaching, a key to the shorthand plates, 


and additional letters for dictation. 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The popularity of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, can be partially 
attributed to the feetures listed above. These ‘eatures, however, do not 
show the experience that is behind this great textbook. The seventh edition 
is the product of thirty years of use, develcpment, refinement, and improve- 
ment. The suggestions of thousands of teachers have been used to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a book that eppeals to mcdern teenegers. Its at- 
tractive cover and modern layout will help capture and hold the student's 
attention. 
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I Care What People Say That Ain’t So! 


I care what people say about business education; I care what people 
say that ain’t so. I believe in business education. I believe in business education 
in the public high school. 

It ain’t so and it ain’t going to be so that business education is being pushed 
out of the public high school into post-secondary schools. There are now and 
always will be great numbers of young people whose institutional education must 
terminate upon graduation from high school. We must continue to upgrade 
the future of every such child by preparing her or him for the highest possible 
employment opportunity. 

It ain’t so and it ain’t going to be so in the foreseeable future that the 
public high schools are training too many stenographers. Business teachers 
will remember how the Civil Service Commission combed the country, recruit- 
ing stenographers for government service in Washington because the shortage 
of stenographers greatly hampered the war effort. Within the past twelve 
months, I have had in my office representatives from federal and state agencies 
begging for help in recruiting stenographers and typists. I was able to make it 
possible for them to interview senior stenographic students in some Connecticut 
high schools. Most high schools, however, were not even interested in taking 
the time for interviews, since their girls were already placed. In addition, most 
schools reported a waiting list of eager prospective employers. Because I am the 
Consultant for Business Education for the State of Connecticut, Iam constantly 
and unavailingly besieged by my colleagues in the State Department of Educa- 
tion as to how they can get stenographic help. 

It ain’t so that guidance should always guide out of instead of into business 
education. A full knowledge of the facts is a prime requisite for valid guidance. 
The student who cannot possibly hope to go on to college, who must for family 
reasons begin to earn after high school, should by all means be guided into 
business education. Maybe diamonds used to be a girl’s best friend; today 
typing is a girl’s best friend. Typing assures self-support, whenever necessary, 
for the rest of her life. Humanities feed the soul; typing feeds the stomach. 

It ain’t so that business education should abandon the attempt to upgrade 
the future earnings of the submarginal student. No other department of the 
high school can so effectively give the submarginal student increased earning 
power. The business education teacher must evolve more realistic, more busi- 
nesslike standards. Let us not cut the throat of the submarginal student with 
a sharp-edged F. 

These are only a few of the “‘Current Problems in Business Education,”’ 
the theme of the 61st Annual Meeting of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston, April 3, 4, and 5. 


Paul M. Boynton, president of Eastern Business 
Teachers Association; Consultant for Business Edu- 
cation for the State of Connecticut, Hartford 
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Edueation for Business in Turkey 





by LESTER I. BROOKNER 


(FORMERLY WITH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, VALLEY STREAM, L. I., NEW YORK); 


DONALD J. TATE 


(ON LEAVE FROM TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK); 


ANTHONY R. LANZA 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 


SOCIAL SERVICE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


As the result of an agreement for United States technical as- 


sistance 


in public administration among 


the Turkish 


Ministry of Education, the U. S. International Cooperation 

Administration, Ankara University, and New York University, 

the authors were assigned to assist the Turkish Ministry of 

Education in establishing and developing a school for training 
business teachers. 


The United States gave $86.9 million in 
economic aid to Turkey in 1956. A look at 
the world map explains why Turkey re- 
ceives such a large amount of economic aid 
funds. Turkey today is the stablest nation 
in the Middle East and is one of the United 
States’ closest allies in this explosive area. 
The large sum of economic aid funds re- 
ceived by Turkey has led to further economic 
activity in an already expanding economy. 
Because the demands for business workers 
are thereby compounded, the schools in 
Turkey face a real challenge. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS. Thirty years ago 
Ataturk decreed that Turkey become 
“westernized.”’ Since then tremendous 
strides have been made in this direction, 


but whenever a country develops rapidly, 
certain segments tend to lag. In order that 
education in Turkey keep pace with the 
country’s rapidly changing economy, the 
Ministry of Education has expanded the 
educational system. Statistics indicate 
how well the Ministry is accomplishing its 
goal. In 1923-24, there were 4,894 primary 
schools with 350,000 pupils in attendance. 
In 1953-54 the number of primary schools 
had increased to 17,921 and the number of 
pupils attending them had increased to 
1,797,305. Despite this increase, the 1956 
Information Please Almanac reports that 
only 43.2 per cent of the children of the 
7 through 16 age-group in Turkey can read 
and write. Estimates of illiteracy for the 

















Donald J. Tate teaching a class with the aid of an interpreter. 
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TABLE I 





COMMERCIAL ORTA CURRICULUM 
Classes 

Subjects I II Ill 
SS i 8S os ee x cle eeaew as & -3-.4 
hs Sia 0 Al's Oke uw be a. & 4 
SS 9 os ale alk cote eia OAs . 2 2 
io gk ice3 a 4t-o A a 
General Arithmetic........... - - 
Commercial Arithmetic. ...... - ¥§ gs 
ESS ere - 2 @ 
I oe ks gibi Simi reed Ne : * 
ola or Wid waka Wie we - 2 @ 
a is Gh ac ari se dak 0 - - @ 
Nature Study and Hygiene.... 2 2 - 
Foreign Language............ 5 4 4 
Drawing and Painting........ 1 2 - 
SS oc in So ttc omelet 2- - 
Physical Training............ ; -3 4 
Correspondence—Publication. . - | 
Study of Goods.............. - 1 1 
Bookkeeping................ 4 4 
I ag ni aa ees 404.5 0 - - § 
Ee reer i ie 

si. |) ee 30 30 30 


country range from 70 per cent to 90 per 
cent. 

In 1953-54 there were 129,446 students in 
the junior and senior high schools. Con- 
sidering that 1,797,305 students were in the 
six grades of junior and senior high schools, 
relatively few students continue their educa- 
tion past the primary schools. This also 
quite probably means that the students who 
go on to the junior and senior high schools 
are usually the better students. 

EDUCATIONAL PATTERN. The Turkish edu- 
cational system has been adopted from the 
French system. A diagram to indicate the 
Turkish system is shown on page 246. 

This pattern is similar to that found in the 
United States; however, certain fundamental 
differences are not shown by the pattern. 
The rate of drop-out is much higher at the 
lower level of education than in the United 
States. The base enrollments are large; but 
before students reach the lycee level, many 
of them have stopped their education. Only 
primary education is nominally compulsory 
by law. 

The diagram shows that at the end of 
primary school a student can continue his 
education in one of three directions. He may 
go to an academic or a commercial orta or a 
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TABLE II 
COMMERCIAL LYCEE CURRICULUM 
Classes 

Subjects I Il Ill 
CRE 6c ucas ose ew exes 5-3. 4 
TS ies oh wells bale et foe 
eR a Dt am ye a 
Commercial Arithmetic. ...... $2 - 
Sis 2 5 iva ds 0 te 4 eo So ad $ § = 
Financial Algebra............ - - @ 
SRE err ie a 
RR G9 kas SY<445 a'4dbe nea aa ear 
he va slo: diwa'n 059 ae, a 
Foreign Language............ 5 4 4 
Drawing and Painting........ a Se, 
Physical Training............ as aa 
Military Training............ we 
Correspondence—Publication.. - 1 1 
Study of Goods.............. : 2.3 
Bookkeeping................ 4 3 $8 
CL cciadncansoas cies ; 2 4 
kis ou. ckua dec eae eee. - - | 
CR in ntact decease oe ae 
Commercial Law............. - 2 @ 
gia ia Liaw che reese vas - - § 
PI aks Kies takees - - ‘4 

TOTALS 30 30 35 


technical school. At the age of 12 he must 
then make a major decision. If he goes to 
the commercial or technical schools, the 
student has then determined his educational 
path. Once he has entered into one of the 
vocational schools there is no way to transfer 
to another branch. This means that a stu- 
dent who enters the commercial orta must 
go on to the commercial lycee. A graduate of 
a commercial lycee may only go on to a 
higher school of commerce or to the newly- 
formed Commercial Teacher-Training Col- 
lege. The student who has selected the aca- 
demic orta may shift out of the academic 
pattern to the commercial pattern at the 
end of the orta or at the end of the lycee. 

Recommendations have been made that 
the commercial orta be eliminated as a 
special school. Also it has been recommended 
that graduates of the commercial lycee be 
given the opportunity to enter certain 
faculties of the universities. 

BUSINESS CURRICULUM. The curriculum 
pattern for all students in the commercial 
lycee and orta is fixed. There are no elective 
subjects in the entire program. (See 
Tables I and IT) 
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To a marked degree certain aspects of the 
commercial curriculum have been dictated 
by the military organizations rather than on 
business needs. The reasons for this basis 
are twofold: all commercial lycee graduates 
are eligible for commissions in the armed 
forces when they do their compulsory 
military training; and the military believes 
all its officers should have strong back- 
grounds in science and mathematics. There- 
fore, the commercial orta student must take 
six hours of chemistry and physics; the com- 
mercial lycee student, ten hours. 


Because of Turkey’s geographical position 
in relation to Russia, the Balkans, and the 
Dardanelles, the large army is understand- 
able. However, it is not so easy to under- 
stand why officers with strong business 
backgrounds cannot be utilized in a modern 
army. It is hoped that in the future the 
military can be convinced that it can use 
officers with a strong business background. 
Recommendations for changing the emphasis 
in the curriculum have been made. 


The number of subjects taken each year 
range from 12 in the first year of the com- 
mercial orta to 16 in the last year of the com- 
mercial lycee. It is difficult to attempt to 
explain the reasoning behind this type of 
scheduling. The only possible explanation 
is that the lycee is copying the type of pro- 
gramming done at the university level, and 
the commercial orta is copying the lycee. In 
this type of scheduling, students are over- 
burdened with too great a variety of subjects; 
consequently, a minimum of real learning 
occurs. Many of the subjects studied for 
only two periods a week are almost entirely 
forgotten over the summer, and most of 
the following term may be spent refreshing 
the student’s memory rather than giving 
him more advanced material. 


Typing and shorthand have not been 
considered important parts of the com- 
mercial program. Until the 1956-57 school- 
year, typing and shorthand were taught on 
a twice-a-week basis. Now typing is taught 
five periods a week and shorthand is taught 
four periods a week. Consequently, some 
vocational application after graduation will 
be possible. 

Foreign languages are emphasized. Start- 
ing in the first year of commercial orta, a 
student takes a foreign language for six years. 
Because of its trade with Europe, Turkey 
must have people trained in other languages. 
Any person of education can usually speak 
at least one foreign language. Foreign 
languages are considered so important that 
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in some schools a good deal of the subject 
matter is taught in a foreign language. 


There are no electives except for the 
choice of the foreign language. The students 
take a block program. The class size in the 
larger cities usually is 50-60 students. The 
lecture method is almost the only method of 
teaching. The teacher reads his notes while 
the students write; then the students are 
expected to go home to learn their notes. 


The teachers of commercial subjects in 
the orta and lycee are not trained to be 
teachers. The graduates of the higher schools 
of commerce, which are considered to be the 
equivalent of colleges of business administra- 
tion, automatically qualify as teachers in the 
commercial schools. They usually imitate 
the way they have been taught. As there are 
no shorthand and typing courses offered in 
the higher schools of commerce, the com- 
mercial teachers are not trained in these 
important subjects. With the establish- 
ment of the Commercial Teacher-Training 
College in 1955, this situation has already 
been remedied to some extent. 


The testing program is very formal. At 
the end of the school-year each student 
takes an oral examination in each subject. 
The month of June is devoted to these oral 
tests. If a student fails any subjects, he then 
has the summer to study and once again 
takes an oral test in September. These tests 
rely heavily on memory. Usually before the 
oral test students are seen walking in the 
hall in sets of twos. One student recites the 
information while the other student checks 
his answer against the notes. The recitation 
is done in a rote fashion. It would not be 
too unusual for a student to be asked to 
recite Article 35 of the Commercial Code. 


concLusion. The Turkish educational 
system is facing the problem of upgrading 
business subjects and at the same time of 
training vocational workers on the lycee 
level. Of those who graduate from the com- 
mercial lycee 80 per cent go on to the 
higher schools of commerce The reason for 
this high percentage is that commercial 
lycees have become highly selective in 
admitting students. For example, one com- 
mercial lycee admits one out of five who 
apply. Commercial lycees are, therefore, 
ignoring the needs for training large numbers 
of clerical workers. 

In the future, however, it is envisioned 
that the commercial programs on the high 
school and college levels will be able to keep 
pace with the economic development of the 
country. 
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Let the high schools supply well-trained 
secretarial and clerical workers that busi- 
ness demands! By careful planning, classes 
and curriculum can be adapted to fit the 
needs of the community so that the com- 
mercial course in high school may be a 
terminal one. Here is one successful plan 
used at Sussex High School to give seniors 
work experience in on-the-job training. 

The commercial department works hand 
in hand with the guidance office to help 
the commercials find themselves. The first 
step toward “polishing off” these seniors is 
handled by the guidance counselor. Each 
student is interviewed to determine the kind 
of job he would like upon graduation — 
whether it be in the field of banking, clerical 
work, receptionist, medical, executive, etc. 
With his objective firmly in mind, a period 
of intensive training begins prior to being 
placed in an office. 

With the use of such devices as movies, 
filmstrips, lectures by successful secretaries, 
businessmen, and the teacher, the student 
is given an insight to good grooming, busi- 
ness etiquette, qualities expected by busi- 
nessmen and the skills that are necessary 
to become a success in business. Thus they 
get a broader, more realistic picture of sit- 
uations they will encounter on the job and 
it further augments discussions from the 
textbook by the teacher and the class. 

Next they are groomed and prepared for 
the all-important interview. The student 
must follow each step in applying for a job. 
The teachers in the school act as inter- 
viewers. Each student is assigned to a 
teacher. He then makes an appointment 
for an interview and comes to the inter- 
view dressed properly. The teacher gives 
him an application blank to fill out which 
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Terminal Training for High 
School Business Students 


by MRS. KATHERINE POST 
SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL 
SUSSEX, NEW YORK 


The last formal business education your students will re- 
ceive is in your high school classes. 
they do in her school to prepare students for their future 
employment along with the follow-up made on their co- 


Mrs. Post tells us what 


operative training students. 


has been secured from the businesses in town. 
Some interviewers will give a test while 
others do not. The teachers are provided 
with a list of questions that are typical 
of an actual situation. Upon completion 
of the interview, a check list (Illustration 1) 
is filled in by the teacher (interviewer) and 
returned to the commercial teacher. When 
all interviews have been completed, a period 
is devoted to re-emphasizing the weakest 
points of the group as a whole, with each 
student doing an introspection on himself. 

The guidance counselor in the meantime 
contacts the businessmen in town to make 
arrangements for the students to serve a 
two-week training period in their offices. 
Students are assigned according to the 
choices they expressed earlier when con- 
sulting with the counselor. Medical sec- 
retaries are assigned to the hospital; clerical, 
the bank and telephone company; recep- 
tionist and executive secretaries are placed 
in insurance offices, and so forth. 

At the end of their training period, the 
businessman is given a simple but complete 
check list (Illustration 2) which is returned 
to the commercial department. When all 
of the students have returned from their 
work experiences, the check lists are used 
as a basis for more class discussion. A def- 
inite plan is then organized to correct each 
individual’s weaknesses. 

What is the end result of this type of 
terminal preparation? For the last two 
years every member of the class had a job 
before graduation, with the exception of 
those who continued with their education 
or were married. Several were asked to 
return by their “trial” bosses for a per- 
manent position. Every one of them has 
remained and several have been promoted. 
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Applicant’s Name 


Illustration 1 


Interview Check Sheet 


Date 








1. Appearance 


____Neat 
_____ Well-groomed 
______Slovenly 
Average build 
—— 
___ Stout 
; Tall 
_____ Short 








4. Hands and Face 


______Healthy looking 
_____ Well-cared-for 
_____Physical Impairment 
______ Heavy Make-up 
Dirty 





7. Temperament 


____Calm 
Confident 
Shy 
Excitable 
_____Phlegmatic 
______ Sullen 











10. Interest in position: 


Below Average 


11. Summary: Superior — 


Average__— 


12. Comments: 


Interview by —— 























2. Approach 3. Dress 

Poised ______Good taste 
__ Alert ne WOE 
_______Forward _ Careless 
______ Timid ______ Flashy 
_____Awkward ____ Untidy 
5. Speech 6. Attitude 

Good diction _____Cooperative 
_____ Quiet ______ Enthusiastic 
______Indistinct _____ Attentive 
i Loud _____ Indifferent 

Irritating ______Arbitrary 
______Impediment _____Argumentative 
8. Knowledge 9. Personality 
______Clear perception __Magnetic 
______Good comprehension Animated 
______Shrewd ____ Pleasant 
______Understanding _____Tactless 

Uninformed _____Conceited 
______Ignorant _____Disagreeable 
Exceptional ____ Norma] __ 7 





__Above Average— 


annie MANN antiicitnaihiisitenmcnenait 
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Illustration 2 
Student Work-Experience Rating Sheet 














Student. Working at 
Supervisor Dates of Work Experience 
Work Field: General Clerical ____ Record Keeping __ 
Typist cilia, Bookkeeping  — 
Stenographer —__ Any Others nabeaeuiles 
Clerk 








We, in the commercial department, believe that the business office offers the best labora- 
tory for training business students. In business offices students get actual job experience, 
develop additional skills, and improve their personality. This type of training is particularly 


valuable in jobs where employees meet the public and work closely with co-workers in an 
office situation. 


An aprentice program analysis of the traits and skills exercised by the student is im- 
portant in improving efficiency. Your analysis of our student will help us render you a 
better service in the production of your future office assistants. 








SKILLS: 


Inferior Poor Average Good Superior 


. Taking dictation and transcribing short- 
hand notes into letters and reports 


. Typing 

Using telephone 
Filing 

. Using office machines 


. Preparing and mailing notices and other 
duplicate forms 


. Preparing reports 
Record keeping 
9. Bookkeeping 


ee 


























> mH wm CO © 
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@ 














ACCURACY 





Inferior: Makes errors. Is not conscious of either necessity for accuracy or of what 
constitutes error. 


— | Does not make the more common errors. Is aware of need for accuracy 
but does not distinguish error from accuracy. Does improve. 





Average: Can be depended upon to complete ordinary tasks without error. 


____Good: Generally successful in eliminating errors. Makes a constant effort for 
increased accuracy and a better understanding of what constitutes error. 


Superior: Checks finished work carefully; takes pride in accuracy. Makes extra 
effort to verify correctness of all information assembled. 


Other skills (as, business English, spelling, etc.) in which student needs improvement: 
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(Illustration 2— Continued) 
ABILITY TO LEARN 
(Yes) (No) 
1. Did apprentice follow instructions well? 


2. Show willingness to learn? 
8. Show initiative? 











__ Inferior: Does not grasp relationships or try to solve problems or learn by doing. 





Poor: Understands very simple directions if explained. 





Average: Fair understanding, follows and understands detail directions if simply 
given. 


Good: Has no difficulty in following directions. Learns by experience. 





Superior: Understands readily. Is constantly learning new things. 











PERSONALITY TRAITS 


(Yes) (No) 
. Was apprentice cooperative? 
. Alert? 
. Able to get along with others? 
. Courteous? 














. Punctual in reporting for work? 
. Trustworthy? 

. Tactful? 

. Neat in personal appearance? 

. Discreet (As to talkativeness) ? 


Did apprentice have a favorable attitude toward 
work? 














oman Oo kf OO WO = 





pond 
= 





Other aspects of personality in which apprentice needs improvement: 











General comments, if any: 








Signature 





Title 
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The Effeet of Automation 
on Business Teachers 


by MILTON C. OLSON, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


In this article, Dr. Olson proves to us that there is no need for 

concern that business teachers will not be needed for training 

office workers of the future. What precisely will be the effect 

of automation on our present brand of teaching the business 

subjects? How much emphasis will have to be placed on auto- 

mation in the high schools? Read this article to find answers 
to these questions and more. 


Early in the 1950’s a new phenomenon 
became apparent in the modern office. At 
the United States Census Bureau the Rem- 
ington Rand “Univac I’’ was set up to handle 
the vast flow of detailed information that 
arrived every day. Somewhat later, the 
Old-age and Survivors’ Insurance office, 
looking for a way to process the millions of 
data that were being developed with the 
expansion of the social security system, in- 
stalled the IBM 705. 

As private corporations observed the 
possibilities of these new machines and began 
to experiment with similar equipment, the 
terms automation and integrated data process- 
ing became popular. The “revolution” 
in the office was on. As in all revolutions, 
many people were and still are predicting 
that none of the old shall be left — all shall 
be new and different. The office will be fully 
automated and office workers as they are 
now known will be as extinct as the Neander- 
thal man. Obviously, the training of office 
workers will be totally different, they say. 
Writers dealing with this phenomenon tend 
to emphasize the unique possibilities, and 
to overlook the logical probabilities. 

AUTOMATION YESTERDAY. A look at the past 
may help give a little better perspective. 
In 1868 the first practical typewriter was 
invented by Christopher Sholes. As this 
machine was refined and skills in its opera- 
tion were developed, the number of letters 
that could be turned out in a day by an 
office clerk was multiplied many times. With 
the machine, one worker could do the work 
of many. Did this result in fewer office 
workers? Of course not. Did the office 
worker need to know less and have fewer 
skills than he had before? Emphatically, no. 
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Now, in addition to being able to write 
legibly, spell and punctuate correctly, office 
workers had to learn how to operate the 
new machine skillfully and accurately. Even 
with the development of automatic type- 
writers, the typist’s skills were much in 
demand. And with the electrification of 
the typewriter in many offices, some addi- 
tional training was necessary to enable the 
worker to be able to operate the electrically 
driven machine efficiently. ‘Now, in almost 
every high school throughout the country, 
typewriting is an essential part of the 
curriculum, not only to prepare office 
workers, but for personal use as well. The 
invention of the machine made the need for 
business education greater than before. 

As other office machines were invented, 
courses in office machines and office practice 
were added to prepare students for initial 
and promotional office employment. The 
adding machine, duplicating equipment, 
transcribing units, and calculating devices 
of many types improved the efficiency of 
the office but also increased the need and 
scope of training offered in business depart- 
ments of schools even more. 

AUTOMATION TOMORROW. Upon closer 
examination of automation, several truths 
become apparent in spite of the prophets 
of revolution. In the first place, although 
change in the office has been accelerated, it 
will be a long time before the types of jobs 
for which training is now being given in the 
schools will be nonexistent. The cost of 
the equipment needed to automatize office 
work may be prohibitive for all except the 
very large corporations. The smaller offices 
may use service bureaus, to be sure, but it 
will be some time before the new equipment 
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will take over the activities now performed 
manually and with the assistance of non- 
automatic equipment. 

It is also fairly clear that there will be no 
mass unemployment of office workers be- 
cause of automation. In many large offices, 
repetitive activities may be taken over by 
machines, thus releasing workers for other 
types of work, but there will still be need 
for people. The companies where this is 
occurring are large enough to absorb the 
workers thus displaced until the normal 
rate of turnover adjusts the situation. Some 
retiring workers or others who leave their 
employment for any reason may not need 
to be replaced, although the use of automa- 
tion may very well mean that productivity 
will be increased tremendously. At the same 
time, increased consumer demand may make 
it necessary to use as many people in the 
office as were used before automation. 
Just as in farming, it may become necessary 
that a smaller percentage of the population 
do all the necessary office work if produc- 
tivity is going to keep pace with the growth 
in population. Another distinct possibility, 
or even probability, is that the work week 
will be shortened, thus making it necessary 
to keep office employment at a high level. 
The four-day week in the office may be just 
around the corner. 

The implications of automation for educa- 
tion and particularly business education 
need to be considered also. Changes in the 
organization and curricula of business edu- 
cation come about slowly; there seems always 
to be a time lag between changes in business 
offices and changes in the school programs 
preparing workers for those offices. Perhaps 
this lag is inevitable. The lag in education 
tends to retard the change in the office, also. 
For example, a stenographer who has spent 
considerable time and effort in school 
learning a system of manual shorthand is un- 
likely to become enthusiastic about typing 
letters from a transcribing machine. In a 
period when good employees are hard to get, 
the employer is apt to cater to the wishes of 
his workers. At the same time, the difficulties 
encountered by the employer in securing 
good employees to meet the needs of his 
business make him more willing to autom- 
atize his operations whenever that becomes 
possible. 

Another possible deterrent to automation 
as a “revolution” rather than as an ac- 
celerated evolution is a change in economic 
activity. Storm signals are flying at the 
present time in certain phases of our 
economy, indicating that business expansion 
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is slowing down. This very likely is tempo- 
rary, but it tends to slow down the rapid 
changes prophesied in office procedures. 
The point to be made here is that business 
teachers must be aware of change but they 
should not discard today the programs in 
operation just because a “revolution” is 
supposed to be in process. 

EDUCATION FOR AUTOMATION. In dealing 
with vocational business education, teachers 
should continue to question whether or not 
their students are finding jobs after complet- 
ing their formal education for which they 
have been prepared. Twenty years ago, 
because high school graduates were not able 
to secure employment in offices at jobs for 
which they had been trained, many edu- 
cators, individually and by group action, 
recommended that vocational education 
should be deferred for post-high school edu- 
cation. In the light of developments during 
the last 20 years, when employers have 
been forced to employ poorly prepared office 
workers even without high school diplomas 
or without any preparation in business 
education, that recommendation seems to 
lack validity. Employers have also dis- 
covered that high school and business college 
graduates can be well prepared to hold 
office jobs. 

Another way of considering automation 
and its effect on business education may be 
to examine some of the business courses now 
being taught and try to determine whether 
or not the courses may still be justified if 
and when offices become more completely 
automated. The “big four” of the business 
curriculum in terms of present enrollments 
are typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and general business. 

Typewriting. Although faster methods of 
communication have been developed, the 
business letter still occupies an important 
place in communication of the business 
world. The automatic typewriter has found 
a place for itself in business but its use is 
strictly limited. The individual, personalized 
business letter will continue to be used. 
When several, perhaps hundreds of copies 
are needed, the master copy will be prepared 
on the typewriter. Reports of all kinds will 
continue to be typewritten. In addition to 
all this, the personal-use values will continue 
to expand. It may be that electric type- 
writers will continue to grow in popularity 
but the teaching of typewriting will continue 
to be an important phase of business 
education in the foreseeable future. 

Bookkeeping. The teaching of bookkeeping 
has evolved from a method which emphasized 
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the skills of pensmanship, ruling lines, 
balancing accounts, and other specific skills 
to the point where understanding of the 
bookkeeping process receives major em- 
phasis. Memorization of detailed rules for 
debiting and crediting, for example, has 
given way to emphasis on the understanding 
of the concepts involved. As a medium for 
learning about business transactions and 
their effect on profits and management, 
bookkeeping is excellent. 

Although the principles of double-entry 
bookkeeping have not changed, the practical 
applications of those principles in many 
offices will probably be considerably dif- 
ferent. This will make it all the more im- 
portant for the emphasis in teaching to be 
on principles rather than on the details of 
outmoded procedures. The understanding 
and interpretation of reports, however they 
may be prepared, will continue to be im- 
portant. And the function of business papers, 
books of original entry, ledgers, registers, 
and other bookkeeping materials should be 
understood regardless of whether they are 
prepared automatically by machine or by 
hand. 

Even when automation is not in the pic- 
ture, the beginning office worker rarely takes 
a job in which he is able to use the exact 
bookkeeping procedures and forms he used 
while studying bookkeeping in school. If 
he is to make a good adjustment he must 
have learned the significance of the materials 
to be studied and the,principles underlying 
their use. With the additional use of ma- 
chines it becomes’ even more important that 
he understand basic principles and pro- 
cedures. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
see that this understanding is not obscured 
by overemphasis on unimportant details. 
To accomplish this, it may help to make 
visits to offices that are using modern equip- 
ment for the bookkeeping processes, or to 
set up bulletin boards showing how the ma- 
chines fit into the picture. Attempting to 
get the equipment into the school would be 
a waste of money as the understandings to 
be achieved would not be materially aided. 

For the past several years there has been, 
at least in some parts of the country, a 
tendency to think that one year of bookkeep- 
ing study was sufficient for high school 
students. The increased difficulty of under- 
standing procedures when machines are used 
is an argument in favor of retaining or re- 
storing a second year of bookkeeping study. 

Shorthand. To many students, the job of 
the stenographer is the glamour job of the 
office. Often parents, too, feel this way and 
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encourage their daughters to enroll in short- 
hand courses. Even though dictating ma- 
chine companies have enjoyed prosperous 
years, the applicant for an office job who 
can take shorthand at a reasonable rate of 
speed and can transcribe her notes reason- 
ably well has no difficulty getting a good 
office job. To be sure, sometimes she does 
not get a chance to use her shorthand very 
much. The prospects of automation do not 
seem to contain any elements which will 
eliminate the office worker who can write 
shorthand. Just as for other office workers, 
additional understandings will be needed 
by the stenographer. New terms such as 
integrated data processing, programming, 
feedback, and univac will need to be learned. 
And she will need to learn how to get along 
with machines as well as with people. 

General Business. The term general busi- 
ness refers to many different types of courses 
with as many different objectives. Some 
general business courses are aimed directly 
at the consumer of business goods and 
services; others at the producer of these 
goods and services. In either case, the prog- 
ress of automation in the office, in the 
factory, and in the store becomes an addi- 
tional area for study and discussion. 

If the course is a basic business course for 
students who will later specialize in business, 
an introduction to a study of the functions of 
machines in the office is important. If one 
of the purposes of the course is to provide 
a vehicle for educational and vocational 
guidance, it is important that the new set of 
job possibilities opened up by automation 
be considered. 

Perhaps, above all, it is important that 
students, regardless of their vocational ob- 
jectives, understand that the possibilities for 
a higher standard of living are increased 
whenever machines can take over the un- 
inspiring, repetitive jobs in the office. 

This additional task, carried out with prac- 
tical illustrations and personal observations 
by the students, makes the teaching of 
general business courses more difficult, but, 
at the same time, more essential and worth- 
while. 

The teaching of other business subjects 
will also be affected by the progress of auto- 
mation. The office practice course, for in- 
stance, often serves as the final job prep- 
aration experience given just prior to gradu- 
ation. The content of office practice courses 
has not been standardized. In some courses 
skills in operating certain office machines 
are developed. These machines often in- 
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A course that insures a realistic approach 
to business teaching is the cooperative work 
experience class which is provided on summer 
campuses at an increasing number of col- 
leges. The combination of practical business 
experience with a related instruction class 
affords an opportunity to participate in 
office procedures, to discuss instructional 
problems, and to anticipate the adjustments 
that beginners encounter on the job. 

The following observations were made 
during the summer course called Co-operative 
Field Experience for Teachers of Business 
Subjects offered by the University of 
Michigan in Detroit under the leadership of 
Visiting Professor Jeanne Reed. The 
seventeen enrollees in the course were placed 
in clerical, typing, or stenographic positions 
with six cooperating business establishments 
for a minimum of six weeks. Class sessions 
were given two evenings a week for a mini- 
mum of 4 hours graduate credit and included 
such diversified activities as discussions by 
educators and business leaders, visits to 
UNIVAC and IBM installations and a 
Russell Kelly production center, a demon- 
stration by George Hossfield (former world 
champion typist), and a banquet for em- 
ployers. 

To evaluate the work experience to the 
business teacher, the following objectives 
were used: 


(A) To determine the standards of work for type- 
writing, clerical, and stenographic positions. 

(B) To determine the in-service training given by 
the employer and its introduction in the class- 
room. 

(C) To determine the job adjustments necessary for 
a beginning worker and the orientation provided 
by the employer. 

(D) To determine promotional opportunities and 
its implication to the teacher of business subjects. 


Careful consideration of each new experi- 
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Co-operative Field Experi- 
ence for Business Teachers 


by MRS. HELEN M. SMITH 
MARINE CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
MARINE CITY, MICHIGAN 


This article is the result of Mrs. Smith’s having been a co- 

operative student-secretary for a summer. 

experience the author makes some concrete suggestions for 
improvement of instruction of secretarial classes. 


Through this 


ence on the numerous assignments resulted 
in a multitude of practical ideas which could 
be carried back into the classroom. While 
procedural techniques are, in a majority of 
cases, peculiar to each organization, much 
material in the line of staff operations had 
been observed and is valuable in stressing 
proper work attitudes to the students. 

STANDARDS OF woRK. It was noted that 
salaries were commensurate with the degree 
of skill required for the beginning positions. 
Ability to type at least 50 wpm with 6 errors 
or less for 10 minutes was the requirement for 
one position which paid the highest beginning 
typist salary among the co-operating em- 
ployers. Shorthand speeds of at least 80 wpm 
were general in the stenographic field. The 
business teachers placed in these positions 
were given the same- typewriting and 
stenographic tests which were administered 
to applicants and were paid at the same rate 
as other beginning workers. One establish- 
ment even fingerprinted their new employees. 

It was particularly enlightening to notice 
that employers placed their emphasis on 
accuracy in conforming to the minutest 
details of the work assignments. Explana- 
tions of the work procedures were given with 
considerable patience by the supervisors 
who reviewed the work after its completion 
and checked the corrections. 

For the business teacher who demands 
high standards from her students this dis- 
closure is no revelation, but it is in the area 
of direction-taking that some of our business 
instruction may be deficient. Class assign- 
ments should be given to train students to 
follow directions with the exactness required 
by business. Note-taking of directions by 
the student is a helpful habit to develop 
during the high school period. While a 
supervisor-employee load is approximately 
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one half that of a teacher-student load, it is 
possible to give class assignments in 
direction-taking. Units of this type can be 
satisfactorily used in the typewriting assign- 
ments where the directions shown in the 
office practice or typewriting textbooks can 
be revised by the teacher for each individual 
student, thereby necessitating each student 
to rely on his notes or his memory to com- 
plete the work. 


It was observed that businesses do not 
accept “D” or “E” work; all acceptable 
material has to be of a better than “average” 
quality or it is returned for retyping or 
revision. While this method cannot be 
transplanted in its entirety into the class- 
room where work of inferior quality is ac- 
cepted in order to keep the class moving 
along on the semester units, it can be de- 
veloped in review units on a monthly or 
six-weeks’ basis where the periods set aside 
for review can consist of the acceptance of 
“A” work only. 


There is a contradiction between the class- 
room situation where the student is exposed 
to a variety of experiences to develop ver- 
satility in the use of equipment and supplies, 
and the office situation where the worker is 
kept on the same job indefinitely, if his work 
is acceptable, until he proves himself worthy 
of more responsibility. Thus, it becomes 
necessary for the teacher to train students 
for the quality production required by busi- 
nesses, to emphasize accuracy after an ac- 
ceptable speed has been reached, and to 
instill ideas of personal goal-reaching in the 
student before he faces the competition of 
the business world. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING. Training on the job 
consisted mainly in instruction in the use of 
company equipment and explanation of work 
procedures. A trend toward the use of elec- 
tric typewriters was predominant among the 
co-operating businesses. The preparation of 
multilith masters is replacing mimeograph or 
ditto stencils in the larger companies. The 
Kee Lox Erasaguard has found general ac- 
ceptance as a useful tool in statistical type- 
writing. Other observed “‘tricks-of-the 
trade” included chain-feeding of cards and 
envelopes, using tissue “copy” paper for 
aligning material into typing position after 
it had been removed from the typewriter 
(striking of the character can be made on 
tissue paper to check the correct space align- 
ment; then the tissue paper is torn off so the 
correction on the typewritten material can 
be made), the use of a heavy plastic backing 
sheet to insure clear-cut typewritten im- 
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pressions and to reduce wear on the type- 
writer platen, the use of white pencils or 
white chalk to cover erasure marks, and the 
use of the plastic type cleaner. 

In fairness to the business student, some 
recent business innovations should be taught 
in the classroom. Facility in the use of these 
techniques and equipment by the student 
requires an extended period of time during 
the semester due to the short class periods 
when compared with the one week’s time 
or 40 hours of work generally spent in train- 
ing beginning office workers. 

Two of the co-operating companies placed 
their business teachers into stenographic 
“pools” from which temporary assignments 
were made to other departments to relieve 
secretaries during lunch or vacation periods. 
Much variety in work situations was ob- 
served during these “loaned out’ periods. 
During the remainder of the work day ma- 
terial was brought into the central corres- 
pondence office to be copied and checked 
before it was returned to the originating 
department. One of these companies gave 
shorthand dictation studies during the morn- 
ing hours before requests for loaned em- 
ployees were received. The other company 
utilized the unassigned time of the steno- 
graphers in the pool in typing, copying, and 
collating work. 

JOB ADJUSTMENTS. For personal happiness 
it is important that the office worker should 
select a job which is suited to his personality. 
Workers with low motivation should not be 
coerced into highly skilled occupations. As 
objective employee rating sheets are cus- 
tomarily used in larger companies for per- 
sonnel records, it is essential for the be- 
ginning worker to make his job adjustments 
as quickly and smoothly as possible. The 
student should be instructed in proper office 
comportment; the lack of fairness in using 
company time, supplies, or telephone service 
for personal matters; the necessity for a 
friendly and unbiased attitude toward other 
employees to insure a smooth running office 
organization; and the infectious power of a 
warm, cheerful personality. It is equally 
important to stress to the would-be office 
worker the need for wearing proper clothes 
to suit the office environment and to avoid 
the pitfalls of office politics. 

Matters of this type were treated in 
discussions or resource units during the 
related instruction class sessions. Free ex- 
change of ideas among the business teachers 
during these class periods resulted in mutual 
benefits and a realization that all teachers 
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I have a wonderful boss, with whom I’m 
happy and proud to be associated. Here are 
just a few of the reasons I’m glad I’m a 
member of his team — 

I’m proud of the fact that my boss is respected and 
admired throughout the organtzation not only for his 
executive ability but also for his understanding of 
people and their individual needs and desires. 

Working with my boss is interesting and stimulating 
because each day brings new experiences and new 
responsibilities. 

My boss and his job seem to require the type of 
secretary I want to be. 

There you have some idea of this secre- 
tary’s definition of an ideal boss. Of course 
every secretary has her own opinion as to 
what constitutes a model boss, but all sec- 
retaries agree that job satisfaction depends 
a great deal on their immediate superior. 

You see “the boss” is a mighty important 
figure to anyone who is employed, but no- 
where will you find the possibility of a closer 
working relationship than between the boss 
and his secretary. They can be two people 
working as one — both contributing their 
individual efforts and skills toward the same 
assignments, the same schedules, the same 
goals. I am sure you are well aware, the 
basic function of a secretary is not merely 
to help her boss; whatever his job is, it is 
her responsibility to make it easier wherever 
she can. 

Her job becomes a highly personal one. 
She can be the boss’s memory, alarm clock, 
calmer-downer, builder-upper, good will 
ambassador, go between and economizer — 
even his conscience at times. Thus the 
secretary’s success or failure depends on a 
combination of her own abilities, the pecu- 
liarities of the boss and the particular de- 
mands of the job. That is why one boss is 
not the boss for every secretary — just as a 
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The Seeretary Speaks 
About Her Boss 


by LUCILLE STEGMILLER, C.P.S. 


SECRETARY TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONWIDE INSURANCE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This article is a resume of a talk given by Miss Stegmiller 

before the Ohio Business Teachers Association meeting in 

Columbus. She points out the contributing factors toward 
harmonious “‘boss-secretary”’ relationships. 


competent secretary in one office cannot 
always fill the shoes of the girl in the next 
office. 

Intuition, of course, still plays an initial 
role in the choice of a secretary but I under- 
stand psychological testing is being used 
more and more. I read a story. the other 
day about a company president who needed 
a new secretary and decided to" have the 
applicants judged by a psychologist. The 
psychologist brought in three _ prospects, 
introduced them to the president and then 
sent them out. Then he said, ‘‘One of these 
girls is an introvert, one of them is an extro- 
vert, and the third girl has an I.Q. of 142. 
Now, which one will you hire?” The Presi- 
dent didn’t hesitate a second—“T’ll take 
the blond with the blue eyes.” 

Of course, that was just one man’s deci- 
sion. Actually, employment agencies and 
personnel departments are realizing more 
and more the importance of matching sec- 
retaries and bosses. If the boss and secretary 
are compatible, the office is a happier, more 
efficient one. 

For this reason I think it’s wise for both 
the boss and the secretary to attempt to 
determine during an interview whether or 
not they have the same or a similar concept 
of the secretary’s role in business. Often the 
boss learns too late that he has a secretary 
with more or less ambition than he or the 
job requires. 

Depending on the boss-secretary-job com- 
bination, a technically competent secretary 
can fall into one of three groups: 

1. The adminis‘rative assistants, who like responsi- 

bility and variety; 

2. The efficient utility workers, who are happy with a 

complex routine; and 


8. The routinarians, who must have a simple, un- 
varying routine. 
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Just as the secretaries within these groups 
differ, so will their preference in bosses. 

HOW THEN CAN WE DESCRIBE A MODEL BOSS? 
I believe we can agree on a general definition 
if we realize that all secretarial positions 
have certain basic needs, perhaps in varying 
degrees, according to the person filling the 
job. I am sure every secretary hopes her 
boss will be aware of his responsibility in 
these four major areas... 

1. INFORMATION 

2. DELEGATION 

3. CONSIDERATION 

4. APPRECIATION 

You'll notice INFORMATION is at the 
top of the list. Without it a secretary simply 
cannot begin to operate efficiently. If the 
boss keeps her well informed regarding his 
plans, his projects, and his whereabouts she 
doesn’t have to be a combination blood- 
hound and mind-reader. A competent sec- 
retary thinks ahead and anticipates the 
work to be done in meeting the needs of her 
superior. Of course, her job is easier and 
she is more efficient if he takes the time to 
let her know his and the company’s long- 
range objectives and programs, as well as 
his immediate plans, assignments and prob- 
lems. 

A brainstorming session was held at our 
office recently with about twenty top-level 
secretaries attending. The subject was “How 
can my boss help me help him?” When the 
results were analyzed, it was found that over 
80 per cent of them were actually sugges- 
tions that the bosses do a better job of keep- 
ing their secretaries informed. The execu- 
tives in question are alert, forward-looking, 
open-minded individuals, which proves that 
this matter of “flow of information between 
boss and secretary” is one of the most diffi- 
cult areas in which to succeed. 

Next on the list is DELEGATION — 
making the secretary feel she’s a valued 
member of the team — not a dictating ma- 
chine with earrings! It means a great deal 
to a secretary to know her boss has confi- 
dence in her ability to carry out assignments 
and that he respects her judgment in certain 
matters. Then, too, if she feels her views 
are welcomed and listened to, she is en- 
couraged to learn as much as she can, not 
only about the company’s operations and 
policies, but also about what is going on in 
the country and the world so that she can 
be as helpful as possible to her boss. 

Number three on our list is CONSIDER- 
ATION. The boss should treat his secretary 
as a human being who needs to feel a sense 
of importance. He should be interested in 
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her welfare and aware of the fact that she 
has a life outside the office. Most secretaries 
are willing to work overtime when necessary 
but they do appreciate being asked whether 
or not it is convenient. 

Some evidences of inconsideration secre- 

taries could well do without are: 

— The boss who passes the secretary by as a piece of 
equipment when showing a visitor around instead 
of proudly introducing her as his secretary. 

— The boss who peers over her should r or paces up 
and down in her office while she’s completing a rush 
job. 

— The dictator who distrustfully inquires “Got that 
down?”’ every other sentence. 

— Or the boss who chews up words along with his cigars. 


‘The last item is APPRECIATION. Re- 
member the Chinese saying, “A single kind 
word keeps one warm for three winters.” 
Of course there isn’t anyone in the world 
who does not like to be complimented. The 
boss who makes it a habit to comment oc- 
casionally on a job well done or some special 
service received is going to receive a great 
deal more attention than the man with the 
“that’s what you’re paid for” attitude. It’s 
very true that a boost of morale is the next 
best thing to a boost in pay. Of course, 
attention to merited salary increases is also 
a very important expression of appreciation 
for a secretary’s efforts. 

Remember, I said a secretary hopes her 
boss will be aware of these four areas. How- 
ever, all secretaries aren’t as fortunate in 
this respect as I. One may find she has a 
boss who is lacking in one but makes up for 
it in the other three. On the other hand, I 
know of at least one boss who knows only 
the art of delegation — or another who has 
been known to throw things at his secretary. 
Thank goodness these types of bosses are in 
the minority. Whatever type individual the 
boss is, he is the secretary’s superior and, 
if she intends to continue working with him, 
she should study him closely — become 
familiar with his policies, his point of view, 
his likes and dislikes; understand the de- 
mands made on him by his superior, his co- 
workers and his job; adjust to his whims; 
and by all means gain his confidence so that 
he will rely on her help wherever possible. 
If she can prove to him she is interested in 
doing all she can for him, he will respond in 
like manner and their working relationship 
will be pleasant for both of them. 

Good boss-secretary combinations mean 
good business. I like the way the president 
of the Ohio Division of National Secretaries 
Association recently expressed a little thought 
using the word “business.” It very definitely 
epitomizes my feeling toward my boss. . . 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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AN INTERESTING BOOK 
IN THE CLASSROOM ... 


7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is an interesting 
book because it is written in a language that 
your students can understand. This does not 
: mean, however, that it has been ‘watered 
m U aes | down” until it is no longer challenging. The 
principles of law are emphasized in terms of 
the transactions between individuals. Legal rights and remedies under law are 
discussed in a manner that will make the student aware of his duties and respon- . 
sibilities. 
The authors of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW have been careful to avoid using 
generalities without stating qualifications and exceptions. This is accomplished 
in many places in this teachable book through the use of footnotes and summary 
tables. 
The illustrations in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW are outstanding. Numerous 
sketches are used to drive home many of the legal principles. Many illus- 
trations are given showing the various commonplace legal forms. Everything 
is done to make the book one that your students will enjoy studying. 


The optional workbook and eight achievement tests will also aid in motivating the interest 
of the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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The New 7th Edition 


20th Century 
Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


® Also adopted in 
all states that 
have had an 
adoption since 
it was published, 


including — 





20th Century’ 
Typewriting 


Georgia 
Indiana 
Kentucky 

Tennessee Ra a 


MALL IT 
e 
t Seeeseee, 
* 


ca » 
Pa - 


An examination of this classic contribution to 
easier and faster development of typing skill will 
show you how well it will work in your classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. ChicagoS San Francisco 3 Dallas2 
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Panama Bookkeeping Workshop 


The Ministry of Education of the Republic 
of Panama held a workshop for bookkeeping 
teachers on November 11 and 12, 1957. 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner was the consultant 
for the workshop and Matilde Macia, 
Panamanian national supervisor of business 
education, served as interpreter. 

Both Don Victor N. Juliao, minister of 
education, and Luis O. Miranda, director of 
secondary education of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, spoke at the opening of the seminar. 

Dr. Forkner was introduced to the work- 


LE a a Laat 


Dr. Forkner, workshop consultant, and teachers attending seminar. Matilde MaciA is interpreting. 


shop members by Dr. Glen E. Murphy, 
business education consultant of the Servicio 
Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Educacién 
in Panama. The main topics demonstrated 
and discussed at the workshop were: the 
first class in bookkeeping, teaching the 
concept of debit and credit, the effect of 
transactions on records, indices for deter- 
mining effective bookkeeping teaching, ob- 
jectives in the teaching of bookkeeping, 
evaluating student work, and depreciation of 
fixed assets. 








A listing of summer school courses will be published in the April and May issues of THE BALANCE SHEET. 
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Doris H. Crank Elected 


President of N.B.T.A. 
The annual meeting of the National Busi- Secretary — Carl Cummings, Universit: 
ness Teachers Association was held at the of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Statler Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, from = Treasurer — Willard C. Clark, Pershing 
December 26-28, 1957. Doris Howell Crank, High School, Detroit, Michigan | 


Champaign Senior High School, Champaign, Executive Board Member (elected by High 
Illinois, was elected to the office of president School Department) — Hazel Faulkner 
of the Association before a gathering of over Arlin hon TTej i. 1 Oo’ oe 
750 people. Dr. Crank assumes her respon- ton fikinois 6 6 : 6 
sible post with a tremendous wealth of ex- , 
perience in N.B.T.A. affairs, having served Secondary Schools Department 
in various capacities in the organization. 


Last year she was an executive board Chairman — William F. Layne, St. Louis 


Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 








member. 

Dr. Crank has announced that the 1958 Vice-Chairman — Mrs. Marilyn Richards, 
convention will be held in the Palmer House, Fordson High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 29-31. Secretary — Henrietta Mueller, Cedar 

The other newly elected officers and board Falls High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


members are as follows: ' . 
First Vice-President — Stanley Rhodes Private Business Schools Department 


High School, Highland Park, Illinois Chairman — A. C. Hermann, president, 
Second Vice-President — James T. Blan- Jackson Business University, Jackson, 

ford, Iowa State Teachers College, Michigan 

Cedar Falls, Iowa Vice-Chairman William C. Gordon, 


: 


4 -s 
a 


oe : 
& bs 

e 2 % 
& ; 





Seated (left to right): W. C. Clark (treasurer), Doris Howell Crank (president), Carl H. Cummings (secretary). 


Standing (left to right): Robert Sneden (board member), Stanley Rhodes (first vice-president), Robert Thistlethwaite 
(board member), Mary Plunket (membership chairman), Milo Kirkpatrick (past president). 


Absent from Photo: Hazel Faulkner (executive board member), James Blanford (second vice-president). 
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Bryant & Stratton Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 


Secretary — Olive Parmenter, Tiffin Uni- 
versity, Tiffin, Ohio 











College Department 

Chairman — William Pasewark, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

| Vice-Chairman — Mildred  Hillestad, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Illinois 

Secretary — Eleanor Casebier, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 








Private School Owners Round Table 

Chairman — William C. Gordon, Bryant & 
Stratton Institute, Buffalo, New York 

Vice-Chairman — Jay R. Gates, Jr., Dyke 
& Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary — R. Louise Grooms, Detroit 
Institute of Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


Private School Instructors 
Round Table 


Chairman — Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Jr.» 
King’s Business College, Charlotte 
North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman — T. R. Wessel, Daven- 
port Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Secretary — Violet Sergent, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana 


Administrators and Department Heads 
Round Table 


Chairman — Carmi T. Odell, Senior High 
School, Pontiac, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — John Roman, supervisor 
of business education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary — Russell Cansler, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


Basic Business Round Table 


Chairman — Donald Raffetto, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois 


Vice-Chairman — Helen W. Hyry, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Secretary — Frank Hoffman, Mason City 
Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Chairman — William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — Berenice White, Feits- 
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hans High School, Springfield, Illinois 

Secretary — Ann Lind, supervisor of 
retailing, Detroit Public Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Loren Waltz, Indiana Uni- 

versity, Bloomington, Indiana 
Vice-Chairman — Frank Lanham, Univer- 

sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Secretary — William Winnett, San Fran- 


cisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 


Chairman — Gilbert Kahn, East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Vice-Chairman — F. W. House, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Secretary — Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Michigan 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Sister M. Alexius, Edgewood 
Academy, Madison, Wisconsin 


Vice-Chairman — Frances French, Grosse 
Point High School, Grosse Point, Michi- 
gan 

Secretary — Loretta Hoyt, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago 














BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 








Schools that use QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, COL- 
LEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, silver, and bronze 
pins to use as achievement awards. These are 
available at very reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write for a descriptive circular. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 



























The first-year 
course is al- 
ready adopted 
in over 3,000 
schools, 5 
states, and 
many large 

cities 





Setting a new 






adoption record... 











By 
Paul A. Carlson 
Hamden L. Forkner 
Lewis D. Boynton 





» « EASIER TO LEARN 















* Color is attractively used for emphasis 


* All of the numerous illustrations are carefully 
synchronized with the discussion 


e Easy words, short sentences, and short para- 


graphs make reading easier and more under- 
standable 


» Self-checking procedures are used for the prob- | 
lems in the first ten chapters 


Words and terms in the “Increasing Your 
Business Vocabulary’”’ Section are arranged | 
in the same order as they appear within the 
chapter 

| 
| 


« More, but shorter, problems provide a wider 
variety of bookkeeping experiences 





* The functional workbooks provide many time- 
saving devices 


e The wide choice of realistic practice sets gives 


an interesting means of applying the prin- 
ciples in a practical business situation 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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This poster is designed for use on your 
Bulletin Board. Open the staples and lift 
out this section carefully. The staples 
may be pushed back in position with the 


end of your pencil. 













Good 


(roo t 
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An important consideration in 





your getting and holding a job 








is your appearance. Help protect 


your future by concentrating on 








always being well groomed. 














CLOTHES CLEANED AND PRESSED WELL GROOMED HAIR 


Po a 
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Well cared for hair, becom- 
ingly arranged, is an impor- 
Even an old suit can look attractive tant key to personal attrac- 
when newly pressed and cleaned. tiveness. 


C637 South-Western | 





4 SELECT COLORS CAREFULLY 
CLEAN BODY 












































Plenty of soap and water plus a 
good deodorant will help win 
friends. 


Your outfit should harmonize and 
be an indication of good taste. 





HANDS WELL KEPT SHOES SHINED 





















































Keep shoes shined and in good re- 
Hands and nails should be kept pair to complete the well groomed 
clean and trimmed. picture. 








Another 
SERVICE ITEM OF 
Western Publishing Co. 
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ready 


CENTURY | us 


EPING AND ACCOUNTING — spring 


EASIER TO TEACH 











e A step-by-step spiral development is carried 
through constantly expanding cycles 


e There is increased emphasis on posting in the 
first cycle 


e The new “Drills for Understanding” help as- 
sure a mastery of debit and credit 


¢ A realistic, five-column journal is used in the 
first cycle 





Merchandise inventory is adjusted through 
profit and loss summary 


4 * The analysis of each entry in the textual mate- 
“< is keyed to illustrations by number and 
color 


A changed sequence of chapters will simplify 
the understanding of controlling accounts 


The first practice set may be taught in two 
different sections 


PUBLISHING CO. 


hd Economic Education) 
hicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 












































Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 





Wins Gregg Award 





At the banquet held 
during the recent Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association meeting on 
December 28, 1957, in 
Detroit, Michigan, 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
received the fifth annual 
John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Edu- 
cation. 

In addition to a cita- 
tion, the Award includes 
a cash gift of $500 given 
by the Gregg Publishing 
Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. The 
citation reads as follows: 

To Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., for his un- 
selfish devotion in serving the cause of business 
education over a lifetime as a teacher and 
administrator in public school, private business 
school, college, and university; for his role in 
founding the Future Business Leaders of 
America, an organization devoted to inspiring 
young people to prepare for positions of 
prominence in business; for his notable 
achievements in developing an outstanding 
graduate study program in business education; 
for his continuing interest in the professional 
growth of his students, many of whom are 
today’s leaders in business education; for his 
extensive professional writings in books, maga- 
zines, yearbooks, and special monographs; for 
his invaluable inspiration and leadership to 
teachers throughout the country through lectures, 
conference participation, and personal guid- 
ance; for his contribution to international 
understanding through effective leadership in 
the International Society for Business Educa- 
tion; for his active participation in professional 
organizations devoted to furthering business 
education; for his practical-mindedness, his 
aggressive enthusiasm, his resourcefulness; for 
his stature as a man of high personal in- 
tegrity and outstanding character; teacher, 
counselor, administrator — LEADER — this 
fifth annual John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education is presented. 

Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., was born at 
Stevensville, Montana, on March 10, 1897. 
He attended elementary school in Montana 
and secondary school in California and 
Montana. He attended Heald’s Business 
College, in Stockton, California, and later 
taught bookkeeping there. After serving in 











Dr. Forkner 
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the U.S. Army in World War I, Dr. Forkner 
returned to Heald’s as head of the Secretarial 
Department. 

Holding a special commercial teaching 
certificate, Dr. Forkner later taught at 
Marysville (California) High School, where 
he also served in various administrative 
posts. In 1925 he enrolled at the University 
of California, Berkeley, to obtain his degree. 
He received the B.A. degree in 1929 and was 
appointed head of the Business Department 
at Castlemont High School, Oakland. In 
1932 Dr. Forkner was made acting principal 
of the Merrit School of Business, Oakland, 
where he developed the first public post 
high school business school in the country. 

In 1936 Dr. Forkner was granted the M.A. 
degree in secondary education from the 
University of California, and in 1937 he was 
invited to become associate professor of 
education and head of the Department of 
Business and Vocational Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
received the Ph.D. degree in school adminis- 
tration from the University of California in 
1939. 

Dr. Forkner has achieved many honors. 
He has participated in a number of im- 
portant school surveys, notably in St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and Newark; and he conducted 
a special curriculum study for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. He has also made 
individual curriculum studies in schools in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 

Dr. Forkner is founder of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, now sponsored 
by the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation (U.B.E.A.). He has served as presi- 
dent of the National Council for Business 
Education, the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training Institutions (now 
N.A.B.T.E.), U.B.E.A., (as first president), 
and the United States Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society of Business Education. 

Dr. Forkner was named permanent Honorary 
Vice-President of this latter organization. 

Dr. Forkner is coauthor of well-known 
textbooks in business education, and other 
publications including Developing a Curric- 
ulum for Modern, Living and The American 
High School (the Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society). He was coauthor and 
editor of Business Education in the Secondary 

School, the first bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
ever to deal with business education. 
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Woodward New President 
of S.B.E.A. 


At the 35th Annual Convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on November 28-30, Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was elected president. The 
other officers are: first vice-president, 
Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, Florence State College, 
Florence, Alabama; second vice-president, 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette; secretary, Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester High School, Chester, South Caro- 
lina; treasurer, Dr. Vernon Anderson, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky; member- 
ship chairman, Mrs. Ethel Hart, Southern 


College, Magnolia, Arkansas; editor, 
Dr. James Crews, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

New state representatives elected were: 
Mrs. Ruth Carter, Senior High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. Frances Bartozek, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Dr. Zeno- 
bia Tye, Georgia State College, Atlanta; 
Mrs. Evelyn Gulledge, Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama; Dr. Wilbur 
Lee Perkins, Northeast Louisiana State 
College, Monroe. 

At the last session of the convention it was 
decided that the 1958 convention city will 
be Columbia, South Carolina. 





Front row, left to right: Hulda Erath (second vice-president), Dr. Theodore Woodward (president), Eleanor Patrick 
(secretary). 


Back row, left to right: Dr. Harry Huffman (past president), Vernon Anderson (treasurer), Dr. Z. S. Dickerson 
(first vice-president). 








FOR A LIST OF CONVENTIONS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, See page 276 
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EVERY CITIZEN 
SHOULD HAVE THE 
INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING GIVEN 
IN THIS BOOK . . . 











FIFTH EDITION 


Consumer Economic Problems 
BY W. HARMON WILSON AND ELVIN S. EYSTER 


Every student will be a consumer. The more information he has on how to 
live better on what he earns, the better off he will be. His contribution as an 
economic citizen will thereby be increased. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is specifically designed to enable the 
individual (1) to understand the economic principles and business practices 
that are essential for the wise management of one’s personal business affairs; 
(2) to get the most value out of the time, effort, and money that are expended 
for food, clothing, shelter, and services; (3) to plan and operate @ well-balanced 
financial program; (4) to work for an improved standard of living; and (5) to 
understand fully and to participate actively in the solution of the economic 
problems confronting consumers, businesses, and government. 


The organization of CONSUMER ECONCMIC PROBLEMS is Icgical; the 
language is simple, clear, and direct; and the illustrations, charts, and graphic 
material hold and motivate the students’ interest. 


A workbook, achievement tests, and a teachers’ 
manual are also available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Miss O’Brien, New 


Business Education Consultant 


Miss M. Claire O’Brien 
has been appointed to 
the position of consult- 
ant in business educa- 
tion in the California 
State Department of Ed- 
ucation, according to an 
announcement made by 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen, 
chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education. 
Miss O’Brien succeeds 
Dr. M. Bernadine Bell 
who resigned in order to 
accept an appointment 
to the faulty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California. 

Miss O’Brien has been principal of the 
Davis High School, Davis, California, for 
the last seven years and before that served as 








Miss O’Brien 


vice-principal, business teacher, and head of 
the Business Education Department for 
over twenty years. 

She is a graduate of the University of 
California at Berkley with a Bachelor of 
Science degree from the College of Business 
Administration and a Master of Arts degree 
in educational administration from the 
same institution. She has had graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, with additional work in business sub- 
jects at Armstrong College in Berkeley. 

Among the professional organizations in 
which Miss O’Brien holds membership are 
Theta Alpha Delta, Pi Lambda Theta, 
California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, United Business Education 
Association, California Business Education 
Association, California Association of Wom- 
en Deans and Vice-Principals, and National 
Education Association. 








Texas Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Texas Business 
Education Association was held Friday, 
November 29, 1957, in the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas, Texas. The president, Mrs. Virginia 
Baker Long, head of the Business Education 
Department at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, presided at the luncheon and the 
business meeting. 

Dr. Hamden Forkner, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Columbia 
University, New York City, was the guest 
speaker following the luncheon. Dr. Forkner 
spoke on the subject, “Do We Dare to 
Venture?” 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Avis Deavers, Abi- 
lene; vice-president, Dr. Gladys Bowman, 
Texas Wesleyan college; treasurer, Mrs. Kay 
Barnard, San Antonio College; executive 
secretary, Dr. Ruth Anderson, North Texas 
State College; historian, Mrs. Ilice Lio, 
Houston; reporter, Marjorie Keaton, Texas 
Christian University; delegate to Mountain- 
Plains, Mrs. Woody Smith, Breckenridge: 
alternate delegate, Elizabeth Seufer, Hous- 
ton; representatives to the Mountain-Plains 
Assembly, Avid Deavers, Abilene; and Lucy 
Mae Yarnell, West Texas State College. 





At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 


purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3.00 
GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 

Dame and Brinkman 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 

WRITING by Lamb 3.00 
METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 

CATION by Harms 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 

HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 3.00 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 

EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3.00 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 

by Boynton 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING by Lamb 3.00 
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Fritz Appointed Supervisor 


Noble V. Fritz has 
been appointed super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion in the schools of 
Montgomery County, 
Maryland, with an office 
at the Board of Educa- 
tion Building in Rock- 
ville. 

Mr. Fritz goes to his 
new post with a wealth 
of teaching and business 
experience. He was a 
business teacher in the 
schools of Pennsylvania 
for twenty years, in- 
cluding the high schools 
at Stoystown, West Lawn, and Punxsutaw- 
ney. Mr. Fritz was head of the business 
department at Punxsutawney. While there, 
he also served as cooperative teacher in the 
teacher-training program at Indiana State 
Teachers College. He has had considerable 
stenographic and accounting experience in 
private industry and has conducted his own 
public accounting practice. 

Mr. Fritz holds a B.S. degree in education 
from the State Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and a Ed.M. degree from 
Pennsylvania State University. He has been 
active in numerous professional and civic 
organizations. 














Mr. Fritz 


Accountant Devises New 
Trial Balance Form 


A new general ledger double entry trial 
balance procedure has been copyrighted and 
published by William H. Radcliffe, C.P.A., 
senior partner of Radcliffe, Accountants, and 
Auditors, 15 Park Row, New York. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, who is a member of the New York 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, is a teacher of accounting in 
the Drake Business School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

The title of the new publication is Ac- 
countant’s Block-Aid T/B. This system 
streamlines the working trial balance by 
reducing the usual eight or ten columns to 
three by blocking or grouping accounts so 
that profit results show instantaneously, 
using a single column, for the book figures 
and presenting the Profit and Loss State- 
ment on the front side of the page while 
showing the Balance Sheet on the other side. 
Eliminating all writing of account names, 
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the set consists of a master, three-ring, loose- 
leaf binder which files the trial balances of 
clients alphabetically for office use, while a 
field-use binder provides for the transfer of 
such trial balances as the auditor may be 
working on. At the completion of the audit 
these are returned to the original master 


binder. 


New Position Created in 
California State Department 
of Education 


The Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, announces the creation of a 
new staff position, Researcher and Teacher 
Trainer. It will be the responsibility of this 
person to conduct and coordinate research 
relating to business education. Preparation 
of teaching materials and the training of 
teachers are also duties assigned to this 
position. 

The salary range is $676 to $821 per month 
for twelve months. Service will be state wide 
and will involve travel from headquarters. 
The appointment will be made as soon after 
May 1 as a person can be released from 
present commitments. 

The deadline for filing applications is 
March 5, 1958. Applications and job de- 
scriptions may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, or from 
the Cooperative Personnel Services, Room 
555, State Personnel Board, 801 Capital 
Avenue, Sacramento, California. Applica- 
tions must be returned to the Cooperative 
Personnel Services. 


Northeast Unit, C.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation will be held on March 8 at the 
Rose Hawthorne Central Catholic High 
School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

At the morning session Dr. Herbert John- 
son, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana, will speak on “Business Ethics.” 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
meetings including “Developing Behavior 
Patterns Through Modern Methods,” 
“Typewriting Techniques,” and “Voca- 
tional Shorthand in One Year.” 

Dr. Teresa A. Regan, headmaster of the 
Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, will be the general chairman. 
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Yew Heights in Popularity... 


2nd Edition 


TYPE 
E PRACTICE 


By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is giving satisfaction in 
thousands of schools because it gives the student office experi- 
ence in the classroom. Realistic business forms are provided for 
forty representative office-typing jobs covering a six-months’ 
period of employment by the A. J. Sherman Company, maker of 
pickles, condiments, jellies, and soups. 


Practice is provided in 

typing from handwritten 

copy, using One-time car- 

bon forms, assembling a 

carbon pack, filling in and 

typing legal forms, filling 

in forms with and without 

ruled lines, and handling 

other common office forms. 

The stationery includes letterheads, 
_ checks, inventory forms, payroll forms, 
/ credit memorandums, legal forms, en- 

velopes, index cards, telegrams, bills 

of lading, carbon paper, and onionskin 
paper. 





TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE will 
add realism in advanced typewriting or 
office practice classes. 


OFFICE PRACTIC 
by Peter L. ee % * 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Southwestern Meeting 








Mr. Warr Mrs. Polk 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention of 
the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association was held in Fort Worth, 
Texas, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29-30, with the president, Weldon L. 
Strawn, president, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas, presiding. 

The two speakers at the general assembly 
Friday morning were John A. Pendery of 
the South-Western Publishing Company and 
L. E. Ellis of the International Business 
Machines Company. 

The luncheon speaker on Friday was 
J. V. Forrest of the American Accountants 
Training Association. 

The speakers at the Friday afternoon 
session included Ray Baxandall, The Bax- 
andall Company; Clem Boling, South- 
Western Publishing Company; Fred Archer, 
Gregg Publishing Division, The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Stephen A. Ziller, The 
Ziller Company, Kansas City, Missouri; and 
Howard Weaver, Weaver School of Real Es- 
tate; Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Friday evening banquet speaker was 
Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The breakfast Saturday morning was 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges with its president, 
L. W. Norton, owner and president, Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
presiding. The speakers included Charles 
E. Palmer, president, Palmer College, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Bernard 
H. Ehrlich, legal counselor for the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

The general officers and directors elected 
for the new year are: president, H. J. Warr, 
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manager, Draughon Business College. 
Amarillo, Texas; vice-president, Noble G 
Young, secretary-treasurer, Hill’s Busines: 
University, Incorporated, Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma; and secretary-treasurer, Hamp- 
ton Rutherford, manager, Rutherford- 
Metropolitan School of Business, Dallas. 
Directors: Frank W. Davis, Jr., manager, 
Fayetteville Business College, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas; W. L. Baine, president, Central 
City Commercial College, Waco, Texas; 
R. J. Lippert, owner, Lippert’s Business 
College, Plainview, Texas; and Joe B. 
Poimboeuf, co-owner, Alexandria Business 
College, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

The teachers section of the association 
was under the direction of Mary L. King, 
Draughon Business College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. The speakers included John A. 
Pendery; Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational 
director, Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company; Clem Boling; 
Mrs. Verleigh Ernest, assistant dean, The 
Speedwriting Institute, New York City; 
Charles Temple, Jr. of the I.B.M. Corpora- 
tion; and Mrs. Mary Lou Polk, Tulsa Busi- 
ness College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The newly elected officers of the teachers 
section are: president, Mrs. Polk; vice- 
president, Cleo Childers, instructor, Draug- 
hon School of Business, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; and secretary, Mrs. Hazel Nelson, 
Draughon School of Business, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The association voted to hold its 1958 
meeting at Thanksgiving time at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Dedication Service in 
Wilmington 


Dedication services were held at the Miller- 
Motte Business College, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, on September 20. The college 
purchased the property at 119 South Fourth 
Street in June, 1957, and renovated the 
building. First classes were held at the new 
location in August, 1957. The institution was 
founded in 1916. H.W. Miller bought the 
college in April, 1954. 





For a calendar of spring and summer 


professional programs see page 276. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Officers 


At the recent national Delta Pi Epsilon 
meeting, held in Indianapolis, Dorothy Veon, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, was elected to the office of president; 
vice-president, Frank Herndon, Mississippi 
State College, Columbus; secretary, Frances 
Saunders, Edgewater High School, Orlando, 
Florida; treasurer, John Binnion, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; historian, 
Irene Place, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; executive secretary, Ruth Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton. 


Front Row, Left to Right: Frances Saunders (Secretary), 
Dr. Dorothy Veon (President), Dr. Irene Place 
(Historian). 


Back Row, Left to Right: ‘Dr. Theodore) Woodward (Past 
President), Dr. Frank Herndon (Vice-President). 


Not Present: Dr. John Binnion (Treasurer), Dr. Ruth 
Anderson (Executive Secretary). 


E.B.T.A. News 


John S. Dooley of Brighton, Massachu- 
setts, High School will be general chairman 
of local committees for the 61st Annual 
Convention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, it has been announced by Paul 
Boynton, E.B.T.A. president. 

Working with Mr. Dooley will be the 
following local committee chairmen from the 
Boston area: Administration, Thomas 
LeGuern, Dedham High School; Banquet, 
Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High School; 
Church, Edward J. O’Callahan, The Wyn- 
dam School, Boston; Goodwill Ambassadors, 
Colleges, Francis G. Lee, Boston College 
School of Business Administration; Private 
Schools, Parker J. Dexter, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston; Public Schools, Helen F. 
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Burns, Dorchester, Massachusetts, High 
School; Teachers Colleges, Bruce F. Jeffery, 
Salem, Massachusetts, Teachers College; 
Hospitality, Antonette E. DiLoreto, Boston 
College School of Education; Printing, Louis 
Musco, Air Age Schools, Boston; Prizes, 
Harold Shapiro, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, Boston; Publicity, Thomas 
Morison, Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, Boston; Registration, Ilah Heath 
and Carla Paaske, cochairmen, Boston 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion; Social, Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. 

The names of speakers and the complete 
convention program will be published at a 
later date. 
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Oklahoma Elections 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Business Education Association, held in 
Oklahoma City, the following were elected to 
office in the organization: president, 
Dr. Gerald Porter, College of Education, 
Oklahoma University, Norman;  vice- 
president, Veda Gingerich, Will Rogers High 
School, Tulsa; and secretary-treasurer, Gene 
Loftis, Central State College, Edmond. 

Dr. Porter and Dr. Ralph Reed of Central 
State College, who is U.B.E.A. membership 
chairman in this area, have been selected to 
serve as delegates to the Representative 
Assembly of U.B.E.A. to be held in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, in June. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 


Thirty-two pages and cover. 
List price, 56 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 








































































The American School of Chicago, a non- 
profit school, is celebrating its 60th anniver- 
sary as an educational institution. The 
present enrollment in high school, vocational, 
and engineering courses is 130,000 active 
students. There were 60,433 new students 
enrolled during the past year. The school is 
known as “the school of the second chance,” 
as it often is the last chance for many people 
who never finished high school or who cannot 
attend resident school to improve them- 
selves. 

Founded for the purpose of bringing edu- 
cation within the reach of everyone, the 
American School has what is probably the 
most liberal credit policy of any business 
organization in existence. Students in 
financial difficulties are not restricted in 
their studies because of inability to pay. 
Inmates of sanitariums, hospitals, and penal 
institutions are encouraged to proceed with 
their studies on the understanding that they 
will not be expected to pay their tuition 
until earning power has been restored to 
them. 

Many young people rendered physically 
incapable, by polio and other afflictions, of 
attending classes in resident schools have 
been able, through American School courses, 
to keep pace with their former classmates, to 
receive their diplomas and participate in the 
graduation ceremonies of their home town 
schools as though they had never missed a 
day in class. 

The instruction staff includes 200 pro- 
fessional instructors and 865 assistants. 
During the past year this staff graded 
1,681,508 examinations. 

A total of 5,321 students graduated from 
the school during the past year. These 
students represented all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Virgin Islands, and 17 foreign 
countries. 


Largest High School Celebrates 
60th Anniversary 





The school has had only three presidents 
in 60 years. In 1937, the school’s founder, 
R. T. Miller, Jr., retired after serving as its 
president for 40 years. Shortly afterward, 
James McKinney, vice-president and educa- 
tional director, took over as acting president 
until 1945 when he was elected president, 
serving until 1952 when, with 32 years of 
service, he was elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. C. M. Elliott, after more 
than 32 years as the school’s director of field 
work, secretary, and vice-president, became 
the school’s third president in 1952. 

‘Dr. Herold C. Hunt, former general super- 
intendent of Chicago Public Schools, and 
former Undersecretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, now professor of Charles W. 
Eliot Chair of Education, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, is con- 
sultant in public relations. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
chairman of the editorial board of Scholastic 
Magazines, is general consultant. 

Philip L. McNamee, former assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational edu- 
cation, Chicago Public Schools, is director of 
educational research. 

Sidney C. Mitchell, former superintendent 
of schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan, and 
the founder of the Benton Harbor Plan of 
Supervised Correspondence Study, is con- 
sultant in supervised correspondence study. 

James McKinney, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the American School and the 
American Technical Society, has been a 
member of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee for Education Beyond the High 
School since its inception. 

The school this year awarded thirty $200 
college scholarships to outstanding American 
School graduates. 

The Student Service Department staff 
answered 244,079 letters last year. 














Resulting from the Annual Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon Lecture delivered by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
April, 1957, in New York City, on “Reflec- 
tions on Business Education,” the national 
president of Delta Pi Epsilon (an independ- 
ent professional organization for business 
education) is calling a meeting in February 
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Policy Conference 
to be Called 


to study the nature of a Policies Commission 
for Business Education, which will provide 
guidance for business educators, school 
administrators, curriculum makers, and 
others in meeting new challenges to business 
education. The specific date and place will 
be announced later. 


let 
the BALANCE SHEET 


Illinois Convention 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
Business Education Association will be held 
in St. Louis’ Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, 
February 27, 28, and March 1. The early 
arrivals may tour O’Fallon Technical High 
School in St. Louis. The first general session 
headlines Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor 
emeritus of New York University. He will 
be followed by a teaching demonstration in 
typewriting by Dr. Leonard J, West of 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 
L. H. Diekroeger, director of education in 
charge of personnel instruction for the 
St. Louis Public Schools and a past president 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, will welcome the 1.B.E.A. members. 

On Friday morning three divisional groups 


on nee ager 
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Seated, left]to right: treasurer, Ralph Mason, University of Illinois, 


will meet. One will be devoted to a demon- 
stration of techniques and devices in teaching 
shorthand by Dr. Arnold Condon, University 
of Illinois. Thelma Phillips will talk on the 
subject “Techniques in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping,” while the cooperative busi- 
ness education group will listen to a report 
on in-service training. Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice-president, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., will be 
the luncheon speaker. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
problem clinics in business teacher recruit- 
ment, teaching modern business machines, 
shorthand transcription, clerical practice, 
supervision of student teaching, problems in 
typewriting, and cooperative education. 


‘Bone 4 ? : i 


Urbana; first vice-president, Gladys Bahr 


New Trier Township High School, Winnetka; president, Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; 
second vice-president, Cleta Whitacre, Marion Community Unit, Marion; and secretary, Herbert Ross, Alton 


Community Unit, Alton. 


Middle row, left to right: board members, Mary Downen, Olney; Helen Barr, Vandalia; Doris Howell Crank, Cham- 
paign; Ada Songer, Taylorville; Inez Gieseking, Springfield; John Beaumont, Springfield. 


Back row, left to right: board members, Robert Stickler, Maywood; James Giffin, Charleston; and William Swear- 


ingen, Mattoon. 


Board members not present: Cyril Johnson, Chicago, and Warren Polley, Antioch. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” ‘“Writing the Letter of Application,” and “‘The Interview.” Price, 84 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Conventions and Conferences, Spring, 1958 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





American Accounting Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Junior Colleges............. 


American Business Law Association 


American Marketing Association 


American Vocational Association 


Arizona Business Educators Association 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
York 


California Business Education Association 


California Council of Business Schools 


Catholic Business Education Association 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Central Washington Business Education Association. . 


Columbia University Teachers College Annual Con- 
ference 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association... .. 


Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association..................... 
Illinois Business Education Association.............. 
Illinois First Annual New Teachers Conference 

Illinois Spring Business Education Conference. ....... 
Illinois Summer Business Education Conference 


[llinois Vocational Association 


Indiana Business Education Clinic 


Inland Empire Business Education Association... . .. . 


International Society for Business Education (U. S. 
Chapter) 


Kansas Annual Spring Business Education Conference. 


Kansas State Teachers College Educational Secretaries 
Workshop 


Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference. .. . 


Kentucky Education Association 
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Syracuse, New York..... 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. . . 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. . . 
Madison, Wisconsin...... . 
Boston, Massachusetts. ... . 


Buffalo, New York........ 


Phoenix. 


Ree See ee 


Pacific Grove. ........... 


San Diego. 
Philadelphia . .. . . 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Ellensburg....... 


New York CUity........... 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Miami Beach” . 


Atlanta.... 


ES ee ee ere 


St. Louis, Missouri........ 


Urbana..... 
Urbana..... 
Urbana..... 


St. Louis, Missouri........ 
co re 


Spokane, Washington. .. . 


Chicago. . . 


Emporia 


Pittsburg. . .. 


Lexington. .. 


Louisville............... 


th 











August 25-27 
April 30-May 3 
March 6, 7 
August 19-21 
June 24-26 
August 11-15 


March 21, 22 


May 17 
May 2, 3 
March 29-31 
May 8-10 
April 10, 11 
May 2, 3 


April 5 


August 1, 2 
May 10 
April 3-5 
April 24-26 
March 13, 14 


March 20-22 


February 27—March 1 


March 15 
April 26 


July 14, 15 


February 27-March 1 


April 25, 26 


April 9-11 


February 21 


April 12 


March 21, 22 
July 10, 11 


April 9-11 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Michigan Business Education Association . . 
Michigan Business Schools Association . 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


Michigan Summer Business Education Conference... . 


Midwest Economics Association. 
Mississippi Business Education Association .......... 
Mississippi Education Association 

Missouri Business Education Conference............ 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. . .. . 


National Association for Business Teacher Education. . 


National Association of Cost Accountants. . . 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. .. 


National Association of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cnan........ 


National Catholic Educational Association. . . 


National Education Association — 
I WS ods c os! pg oe be ulbad a aneeeee 
American Association of School Administrators... . . 











National Office Management Association. . . . 
National University Extension Association........... 


Nebraska Business Education Association 


New York State Vocational & Practical Arts Associa- 
tom... 


North Carolina Education Association. ... . 


North Carolina — South Carolina — Virginia Associa- 
tion of Business Colleges 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


North Dakota International Business Education Con- 
ference... . 


Northwestern University Business Teacher Education 
Conference.......... 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma State University Annual Regional Summer 
Conference 
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Saginaw. . 
Saginaw .. 
Ann Arbor.... 


St. Mary’s Lake, 
Battle Creek... 


Des Moines, Iowa .. 
Jackson. .. 


Jackson...... 


Ee Pee 


Rapid City, South Dakota. . 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. . 


Buffalo, New York 


Philadelphia .. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Missouri 


San Francisco, California. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago. . . 


Salt Lake City, Utah..... 


Grand Island 


Syracuse. ... 


Asheville.......... 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Chicago. . . 


Grand Forks..... 


Evanston, Illinois 


Toledo...... 


oo ys wwe baceeres 


March 21, 22 
March 21, 22 


May 9 


July 11-13 
April 17-19 
March 21 
March 19-21 
March 29 
June 19-21 


February 20-22 





June 23-25 


February 15-19 


August 12, 13 
April 8-11 
June 29-July 4 
February 22-26 


March 8-11 
March 29-April 2 


May 25-28 ‘ 





July 6-9 


| April 26 


April 11 


March 20-22 


| May 16, 17 
| March 24-28 
July 7-9 


July 11 


April 18, 19 


| June 27, 28 






Date of Meeting 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Oklahoma Education Association — 
Sectional Meetings: 
Central 


Oregon Education Association 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association...... . 
Pennsylvania Annual Business Education Conference. . 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. 


South Carolina Education Association 


Southeastern Business College Association 


Southwestern Social Science Association 
Tennessee Education Association 


Texas State Teachers Association — 
District 1 


District 9 
District 10. . 
District 11 
United Business Education Association (officials) 


Western Business Education Association 





EN ee ars 


Weatherford 


Spokane, Washington 
University Park 
Harrisburg 
a ee 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Dallas, Texas 


NEES 


San Angelo 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pacific Grove, California. . 


Madison 
Madison 





March 7 
March 6, 7 
March 21 
March 6, 7 
March 14 
March 28 
March 18, 14 
March 18, 14 


March 20, 21 
May 9, 10 
July 10 

May 9, 10 
March 20, 21 
April 18, 19 
April 3-5 
April 10, 11 
March 18-15 
March 18, 14 
March 20, 21 
March 7 
March 15 
March 6-8 
March 7, 8 
March 20, 21 
March 14 
March 14, 15 
March 18, 14 
June 30 


March 29-31 


April 17, 18 


July 24, 25 











STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound 
book, covering such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of 
the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and many other references that are 
valuable in the classroom and valuable as a permanent reference for all office 
workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. List price, 
88 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorate for 
Mary Clay Pinkston 





New York University 
has conferred upon Mary 
Clay Pinkston the degree 
of Doctor of Education. 
Her Ed.D. dissertation is 
entitled “Teacher Edu- 
cation in Relation to 
Recently Revised Cer- 
tification Policies and 
Practices in Tennessee.” 

Dr. Pinkston, associ- 
ate professor and head of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the 
Tennessee A. & I. State 
University, Nashville, 
for the past nine years, 
received the B.S. Degree in Commercial 
Education from the Tennessee A. & I. 
State University in 1939 and the M.Ed. 
degree in Business Education from Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan, in 1948. 








Dr. Pinkston 


A native of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
Dr. Pinkston was valedictorian of her high 
school class and an honor graduate at A. & I. 
where she was initiated into Alpha Kappa 
Mu Honorary Scholastic Society, the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, Delta Phi Delta 
Journalistic Society, and the English, His- 
tory, and Library Science Clubs. She was 
editor-in-chief of the Yearbook of 1939. 

Dr. Pinkston is active in the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education, 
the National Business Teachers Association, 
and other professional organizations. She is 
now serving as national financial director of 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, organizer 
and chief consultant of the Departmental 
Session of the Tennessee Education Con- 
gress, adviser to chapters of Pi Omega Pi 
and Alpha Kappa Mu at the Tennessee 
A. & I. State University, and a committee 
auditor for the alumni association. 








Louisiana 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana Busi- 
ness Education Association was held at the 
Captain Shreve Hotel in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, in November. 

An address entitled “The Interdependence 
of Business and Business Education” was 
given by Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, for the morning session. 
A luncheon address was given by Theodore 
Woodward of George Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tennessee, entitled “Improving 
Instruction in Business Education.” 

At the afternoon session Sister M. ‘Therese, 
head of the Business Department, Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois, spoke on 
“Skills and Techniques in the Teaching of 
Shorthand.” 


Meeting 


The new officers of the organization are: 
president, Mrs. Edith Nugent, High School, 
Lafayette; vice-president northern district, 
Mrs. Eunice Kennedy, formerly with High 
School, Natchitoches; vice-president central 
district, Mrs. Geraldine Shaw, High School, 
Buckeye; vice-president southwestern dis- 
trict, Mrs. Melba P. Johnson, High School, 
Rayne; vice-president southeastern district, 
Luther Hodges, High School, Kentwood; 
treasurer, Wilbur Perkins, Northeast Louisi- 
ana State College, Monroe; high school repre- 
sentative, Wilda Douglass, High School, Clin- 
ton; high school representative, Mrs. Evelyn 
H. Carmichael, Byrd High School, Shreve- 
port; and college representative, N. B. 
Morrison, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches. 








D.P.E. Conference 


A Delta Pi Epsilon conference for new 
teachers and student teachers in the state of 
Illinois and surrounding states will be held 
Saturday, March 15, at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

The program will be sponsored by the 
Alpha Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and the meeting will take the form of three 
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for New Teachers 


general sessions on professional develop- 
ment, ethics, and discipline. 

Individual group problem clinics will be 
held in the areas of typewriting, shorthand, 
transcription, bookkeeping, general business, 
and extracurricular activities. Speakers and 
consultants will be teachers in surrounding 
high schools. 
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Armour Food Source Map. This map, 241%” x 
37”, in color, illustrates the history of the American 
Food Industry. 


Summary. This map shows where various foods are 
produced in quantities large enough to supply other 
regions as well as local needs. Every section of the 
country is an important producer of at least one food, 
while some sections raise many different foods. Al- 
though each section indicates the production area 
with reasonable accuracy, it was impossible to show on 
this map the relative proportions correctly or to include 
all products produced in each state. To save time for 
reference use referring to each section or state of the 
United States, a key of symbols is included in the 
righthand corner of the map. On the back of the map 
are interestingly written descriptions of the develop- 
ment and progress made in the meat packing industry. 


Recommended Use. This map should prove most 
valuable for bulletin board use and for food material 
source guidance in all geography classes when referring 
to all areas of the United States. 

To obtain a copy of this Food Source Map write to 
Armour and Company, Public Relations Department, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


The Price of Freedom. (Released in 1954.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
sponsored by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The purpose of the film is to bring others to 
an awareness of their individual responsibility for the 
preservation of freedom for all. The film may be shown 
in 23 minutes. 


Summary. This motion picture dramatizes the great 
moral and political issue of our age: the conflict 
between totalitarianism in its various forms and the 
Judo-Christian concept of individual liberty and 
responsibility. In a brief photoplay, it brings the issue 
down to the level of individual citizenship. Incidents 
and human situations in the film will provide for dis- 
cussion on such subjects as: 

(1) Conditions which permit power-hungry dictators 
to take over and how these conditions can be 
avoided. 

(2) The responsibilities of an American citizen. 

(3) The trend of recent history toward widening the 
areas of government action and restricting areas 
of voluntary action and individual responsibility. 

The film story used to develop proper understandings 
and attitudes is portrayed by Fred Vollmer, who joins 
the family newspaper as a cub reporter. On a com- 
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bination newspaper assignment and vacation in Europe, 
Fred learns from his uncle how the Nazis seized power 
in a Germany of confused, divided people. 

After returning to America, Fred Vollmer begins to 
listen to people who are confused by claims and counter- 
claims. Reaching a conviction that there exists in 
America the same attitudes and neglect of civic duties 
which made dictatorship possible in Europe, Fred 
begins to write powerful, persuasive articles for his 
newspaper. Even though his father does not approve 
of the articles at first, he finally concedes his son’s 
point of view and the two are reconciled. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in economics and social studies classes. It will also be 
worth while for parent, adult, human relations, and 
guidance courses. 


Sale and Rental. “The Price of Freedom” may be 
obtained without charge from the Film Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, New York. A discussion guide is available 
with the film. 


Showmanship for Selling. This 132-frame film- 
strip in color, with a 3314 r.p.m. disc, was prepared by 
The National Association of Retail Grocers as a part 
of their program, NARGUS. This program is designed 
to keep experienced store operators informed of the 
latest developments in modern food retailing and, at 
the same time, to give beginning grocers and store 
personnel a thorough understanding of the funda- 
mentals of successful food merchandising. 

Summary. “Showmanship for Selling’’ discusses pro- 
motion in its practical, everyday application — showing 
the purpose of promotion, the benefits that result, and 
how to set up a complete program. In addition, the 
filmstrip includes a number of selling ideas the retailer 
may use in his own store. 

“Showmanship for Selling” should inspire every 
retailer to put a little extra imagination and ingenuity 
into his business. Promotion is one phase of retailing 
in which every store, no matter what size, has an equal 
opportunity. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended 
for use in all sales courses, co-op training classes, D. E. 
programs, and adult retail groups. 

Sale and Rental. “Showmanship for Selling” (Unit 9) 
may be obtained from The National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The rental price is $10 and the selling price 
is $35. Transportation charges are additional. 
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Job Preparation for all Students 


BUSINESS FILING 


Second By Bassett and 
Edition 











BUSINESS FILING provides training on the principles and techniques of 
filing, one of the most common duties in the business office. Appropriate 
coverage is given to the four basic filing systems: alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems 
are treated without undue emphasis given to any system made by a 


particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials for ten filing jobs to 
be completed under conditions comparable to those encountered in a busi- 
ness Office. Provision is made for practice on four card-filing jobs and six 
correspondence-filing jobs. The course may be arranged for twenty, 
thirty, or forty .class periods. 
Answer sheets are given for 


each job to facilitate checking. 


A certificate is furnished 


free for each student. 
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The Business Teacher Learns from Cases. 
1957. This is a new 173-page, hard-cover bound book 
prepared by Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate frater- 
nity in business education, published by South-Western 
Publishing Company. Teachers have probably always 
used illustrations of actual happenings to bring vividly 
to the learner vital points of information and prin- 
ciples. The ‘‘case method” therefore is not new. 
However, recently interest in developing case materials 
for use in such areas of learning as law, business ad- 
ministration, labor and other human relations, industrial 
and personnel management, and educational administra- 
tion has shown a marked increase. TIJE BUSINESS 
TEACHER LEARNS FROM CASES brings together 
a selection of school situations contributed by business 
education students and teachers representing 58 col- 
leges and universities and chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon 
in all parts of the United States. The cases have been 
indexed in subject matter areas, and cross-indexed un- 
der the issues which may be involved. No solutions are 
given. However, following each case are questions de- 
signed to develop discussion of the underlying prin- 
ciples. The questions are merely suggestive; they may 
be altered to serve many purposes. The units included 
are arranged in parts with a division of designated 
sections. The parts are as follows: (1) The Beginning 
Teacher, (2) Ethics and Professional Association, 
(3) Guidance, (4) Grading, (5) Typewriting, (6) Short- 
hand, (7) Business Mathematics and Bookkeeping, 
(8) Clerical Practice and Office Machines, (9) General 
Business, (10) Distributive Education, (11) Student 
Teachers and Teacher Training, and (12) Administra- 
tion and Supervision. You may order this professional 
publication (X92) from the South-Western Publishing 
Company office that serves your district. Price $3. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. 1957. 
Catalog No. L2.3:1215. Counselors, business teachers, 
guidance supervisors, and counselor trainers will 
welcome this revision of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. This 697-page handbook contains answers to 
many questions asked by students and adults when 
they are interested in choosing an occupation. It gives 
information on more than 500 occupations and in- 
dustries — on the employment outlook in each of these 
fields, the nature of the work, training, and other quali- 
fications needed for entry, lines of advancement, where 
jobs are located, and earnings with the working condi- 
tions described. Sale price, $4. Order from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Business Education Index. 1956. Published by 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. This 71-page booklet 
contains an index of business education articles com- 
piled from a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks 
published during the year 1956. The contents of the 
booklet have been edited by Louis C. Nanassy, Ed.D., 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey The authors and subject entries have been 
classified and arranged in a manner for easy guidance 
reference use. The subject headings on the inside front 
page indicate the wealth of source materials contained 
in the booklet. A list of the general periodicals and the 
business education periodicals indexed more than once 
is given at the end of the booklet. A key to the abbre- 
viations used is provided to aid the reader for accurate 
guidance use. Copies of this Index may be obtained at 
$1.60 each from Dr. Ruth Ancerson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Delta Pi Epsilon, School of Business, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Your Career In Teaching. 1955. The Educa- 
tion Department, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, with the cooperation of leading educators 
have prepared this revised 29-page booklet. The 
information contained in this booklet should prove 
helpful as source guidance material to encourage high 
school and college students to enter the teaching field. 
The chapter content is as follows: (1) Teaching as a 
Career; (2) Teachers Needed Now; (3) Opportunities 
in all Branches of Education; (4) All in the Day’s Work; 
(5) Do You Have What it Takes? (6) Getting Started; 
(7) Going to College; and (8) Tomorrow is in Your 
Hands. A copy of this booklet is available free of charge 
by sending your request to: Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Story of Lumber and Allied Products. 
This is a 16-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that 
contains interesting illustrations, descriptions, maps, 
and information about the lumber industry. It traces 
the “marked tree” for sawlog harvest from the forest 
until it is made ready in the form of lumber or some 
other product for home or industrial use. On the back 
page ten advantages of using wood as a building 
material are listed. The booklet provides good guidance 
information when the unit on lumbering is studied in 
all geography classes. Available from American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Effective Business se 


Fourth Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a thor- 
oughly modern and carefully planned book that is designed to 
meet the needs of the modern high school youth. It provides a 
practical review of basic English and a functional presentation of 
business applications. It is widely used as the basic textbook for 


the business English course and for a practical course in English 
for all students. 


Many fresh and stimulating improvements are made in the 
new fourth edition. An entirely new opening unit on gaining 
personal power through effective English immediately motivates 
the student's interest in the course. Oral English is covered early 
so the student can apply what he has learned in his school activities 
and personal life. Grammar and punctuation are covered in a 
simplified, direct, forceful way with plenty of drill and with applica- 
tion based on a business background. After 
covering the mechanics of business letters, the 
student progresses from the learning of the 
simpler types to the more complex types. Each 
type is developed and explained so that a 
usable skill is acquired. 


Optional‘ ‘Study Projects’ (workbook) is available. 
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Heap Big Words 


Under the direction of his chief, the Indian brave 
was sending smoke signals to another tribal chief across 
a vast expanse of the desert near the U. S. government 
atomic proving grounds. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion and whirling 
around and the two saw a gigantic mushroom-shaped 
cloud. 

The chief slumped in awe and muttered: 

“Wish Id said that.” 


Not Much Progress 


The first-grade teacher took one look at little Johnny 
and knew that he was going to give her trouble. But 
when she started to explain arithmetic to her class she 
was pleased to see that he was paying close attention. 
When she had done several problems on the blackboard, 
she asked: “Are there any questions?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “Where do the little numbers 
go when you rub them out?” 


Politeness Pays 


Little Bobby, while at a neighbor’s, was given a 
piece of bread and butter and politely said, “Thank 
you. 

“That’s right, Bobby,” said the lady. 
hear little boys say ‘thank you.’ ” 

“Well,” rejoined Bobby, “if you want to hear me 
say it again, you might put some jam on it.” 


“T like to 


Better Than Nothing 


The mother catechized her young son just before 
the arrival of the music teacher. 

“Have you washed your hands very carefully?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“And have you washed your face thoroughly?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“‘And were you particular to wash behind your ears?” 

“On her side I did, Mother.” 
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A Simple Matter 


Officer: “How do you get along without a speed- 
ometer?” 

Motorist: “Well, when I get to driving fifteen miles 
an hour my fenders start to rattle; at twenty-five the 
windows rattle; at thirty the motor starts knocking — 
and that’s as fast as she’ll go!” 


The Hard Way 


“It’s absurd for this man to charge us ten dollars for 
towing us three miles.” 
“That’s all right. 

brakes on.” 


He’s earning it—I have my 
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““No, I don’t know what time class starts, Miss Jones; 
the class is already working when I get here.” 
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Enrich your course... 
USE— 


ENGLISH 


| THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 











® review or refresher 















{ pleasant surprise for— . 


supplement 


* basic grammar 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a spicy, lively testbook-workbook that presents 
the principles of grammar in a concise, simplified form. For the student who 
dislikes grammar and for the student who is looking for something new and 
challenging, here is a book with plenty of appeal. Clever, instructive cartoons 
speak the language of the modern student. They drive home points of grammar 
that otherwise might be meaningless. 


There are plenty of exercises in ENGLISH THE EASY WAY with a sufficient 
range of difficulty to take care of the slow learner and the average student and 
also to challenge the better students. Many of these are short-answer drills to 
cover a maximum of examples in a minimum of time. All exercises are based 
upon popular topics. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced business education teacher with M.A. 
degree, major in business administration, desires si- 
tion to teach during summer. Prefer church-affiliated 
or public college. Single, age 55 years. West or South 
location preferred. Would consider work in an excellent 
business school. Address, No. 79. 


Position wanted as commercial teacher in public high 
school (New York State preferred). Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience teaching all commercial subjects. Five years’ 
experience in business offices. ve master’s degree in 
business education. Available fall, 1958. Address, No. 80. 


Lady with Master of Arts Degree and graduate major 
in business education desires position in Southwest. 
Diploma in higher accountancy. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, Stenoscript, Speedwriting. Experience: 
five years college, eleven years business schools. Avail- 
able March 1. Address, No. 81. 


Man, active, in excellent health, now teaching mathe- 
matics, desires connection with business school in the 
South as manager, teacher or combination. Have North 
Carolina State Board of Education Superintendents’ 
Life Certificate, principal’s and teacher’s certificates 

on master’s degree. Have 30 years’ experience in 
public school administration and teaching. Experienced 
in business college and in Veterans Administration 
counseling and guidance. Certified by National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools to teach business 
mathematics, business organization and management, 
business psychology, economics, English, and salesman- 
ship. Address, No. 82. 
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* ‘Experienced field’ representative interested in repre- 
senting business college or private junior college. 
record as producer. Available by March. Address, No. 83. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Only business college located in Texas Gulf Coast City 
of over 45,000 population for sale. Ideal for commercial 
teacher who would like to earn from $700 to $800 per 
month. $1,500 will handle. Address, No. 84. 


A business school in a large industrial city in New York 
State, in its 38th year of continuous operation, for sale. 
Has A-1 reputation. Centrally located. Very attractive 
terms to a responsible buyer. Owner wishes to retire be- 
cause of age. Address, No. 85. 


School located in an industrial community for sale. 
Capacity for 150 students. Approved for veterans and 
state rehabilitation students. Has A-! reputation. Good 
man and wife situation. Full details upon request. 
Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 86. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted by a blind man —a workable Hammond type- 
writer. Mail description, serial number, and price to 
Troy K. Musick, Chester, Virginia. 


FOR SALE 
For Sale: School equipment — some new and in good 
condition; some typewriters are antique models. Ad- 
dress, Troy K. Musick, Chester, Virginia. 








The Effect of Automation 
(Continued from page 254) 


clude the typewriter, machine transcribers, 
duplicating machines of various types, and 
adding and calculating machines. Filing is 
also an important phase of many of these 
courses. A section of the course is usually 
devoted to a study of office practice and 
procedures. 

The need for these types of training will 
continue. Although some automatized sys- 
tems now do not use punch card equipment, 
the development of skills on punch card 
equipment should be given some considera- 
tion. And the study of office practice and 
procedures must recognize the changes in 
office procedures brought on by the develop- 
ment of automation. 

There probably will be an even greater 
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need for understanding the basic legal prin- 
ciples involved in business transactions and 
in employer-employee relationships as auto- 
mation progresses in business. And coopera- 
tive work experience programs will become 
more essential as it becomes more difficult 
to approximate the office situation in the 
classroom. 

Far from making business education ob- 
solete, however, the coming of automation 
into office work will make our work as 
teachers more necessary than ever before, 
more challenging, and more vital. There 
will be more and bigger headaches, more 
need to keep abreast of the times, and greater 
opportunities than ever for the world of 
business, for our students, and for us. 
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Trains for 
competence on 
the job... 





SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 






















SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 
room experience that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the 
mastery of certain office duties that have not been included in other 
courses. It gives refresher training in once-learned understandings 
and skills that are partially lost if they are not reviewed regularly. 
The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated by 
means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance 
is given in the development of personal qualities so that the student 
will be more likely to succeed on the job. 














WITH THESE ADDITIONAL 
CLASSROOM MATERIALS: 


® Workbook 


@ Tests (12 objective achieve- 
ment tests and 2 examina- 
tions) 


@ Filing Set (FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE, 2nd Edition) 


@ Teachers’ Manual 
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75 drills 


and 
75 tests 
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Arithmetic 
Skill Builder 


By Milton S. Briggs 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER in- 
cludes a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corre- 
sponding tests. The exercises and 
tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill 
work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, 
taxes, discounts, and a wide range of 
other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the 
fundamentals, then a drill, followed 
by a test. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the develop- 
ment of speed along with accuracy. 
Many short cuts are used and ade- 
guate drill is provided on these. A 
final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is pro- 
vided. Grading is based on improve- 
ment scores. 
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The Secretary Speaks 
About Her Boss 


(Continued from page 258) 


Separating the word “business” into its 
component parts we find that U and I are 
in it. In fact, if U and J were not in business 
there would be no business. We are also 
aware that U comes before J in business, 
that the J is silent — seen and not heard 
but very necessary. This indicates that it is 
an amalgamation of the interests of U and 
I — and when properly integrated business 
becomes harmonious and altogether prof- 
itable. 








Cooperative Field Experience 
(Continued from page 256) 


are, more or less, facing the same instruc- 
tional problems. 

PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. The saying, 
“You have to be at the right place at the 
right time,” to secure a measure of good 
fortune does not pertain to the worker who 
follows the rules for adequate job prepara- 
tion and exhibits positive personality traits. 
Opportunities for advancement were es- 
pecially noticeable in the departments of 
the cooperating firms. Placements to sec- 
retarial positions were 100 per cent each year 
from the stenographic pool of a_ public 
utility company. Several of these secretaries 
were attending night classes for such subjects 
as business writing and secretarial training 
at the nearby colleges, and were looking 
forward to the time when advancements 
would be made to executive secretarial jobs. 
It appeared that business was eager for the 
worker who devoted sincere effort to his job 
while preparing for the job just ahead of him. 

One of the guest business speakers very 
ably summed it by saying at one of the class 
sessions, “Give the employer the logical 
thinker with a sound basic education who 
can follow directions and can use his 
analytical ability with imagination.” 

SUMMARY. Much material and spiritual 
benefits had been gained by the participants 
in this summer course. Besides the wealth of 
descriptive material with which to liven the 
bulletin boards and the class sessions, the 
teachers received the satisfaction of knowing 
that standards for their students were not 
placed too high, that lessons in deportment 
were proper in the classroom, and that each 
person was a part of the community. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
WALL CHARTS 













THE BECINNING BALANCE SHEET 


SHOWS WHAT IS OWNED, WHAT IS OWED. AND THE NET WORTH OF THE BUSINESS 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 





MADE OF STEEL ... 
Simple, Practical, 

Sturdy, Fireproof... 

WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


We have experimented with various types of copyholders 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 
kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 





PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
to the usual discount. 


* 
NO SAMPLES 


Asingle specimen will be sent 
postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 


tance in advance 
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